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A Tennessee Whiskey Tree 
Its unusual purpose, all but forgotten today, 
limits the amount of Jack Daniel’s we can make 


Only a few whiskey makers with long memories might know ] NO OTHER WHISKEY IS 


aad 





what we mean by a ‘‘Tennessee Whiskey Tree.” It’s a hard 


4 CHARCOAL 
maple growing on high ground. And when its charcoal is ‘ : 
employed in an old-fashioned Tennessee way, it has a MELLOWED 
most unusual virtue. THE OLD 


It can smooth out a whiskey like nothing else in all the world. 
Today just one distillery takes the extra time to make a 
sippin’ whiskey the old Tennessee way. And that’s our small 
Jack Daniel’s distillery. This is one of the reasons why we 
may lag in meeting your dealer’s calls for it. So if he’s out, 
we do hope you'll try him again later. 


TENNESSEE WAY 
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TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL 
DISTILLERY * LYNCHBURG (Pop. 402), TENNESSEE * ©1958, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. BY DROP 





LETTERS 





Fireman or Arsonist? 
Sir: 

Why do you suggest that Paul Tillich’s 
vacuities are in any sense “A Theology for 
Protestants?” [Time, March 16]. Theolo- 
gians have often noted that Tillich’s philo- 
sophical system has affinities with the ancient 
Docetic heresy, which was roundly con- 
demned by the church. : 

Theologian J. Marcellus Kik recently wrote 
a parody on Tillich and Bultmann entitled 
“The King's Existential Garments’—with 
apologies to Hans Christian Andersen. 

(Tue Rev.) James G. Manz 
First Saint Paul’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 
Chicago 





Sir: 

Sometimes we wonder if these existential- 
ists are firemen or arsonists! 

Apparently, Christianity is lost if it must 
use Theologian Tillich’s philosophy to sup- 
port it. 

WitiiaM F. BurKE Jr. 
Founder and President 
National Psychiatric Reform Institute 
Altamont, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Tillich may be a great thinker, but human 
thought does not manufacture God. God is! 
Theology-totin’ Tillich has got the cart before 
the horse. Prodigal man does not find God 
by high-flown speculations; God has to grab 
hold of his straying child. That’s why his 
son came out of heaven, chasing after man. 

(Tue Rev.) Bertwin L. FRey 
Messiah Lutheran Church 
Fairview Park, Ohio 


Sir: 

I, too, am a Jesuit professor of theology 
of many years’ standing, as is Father Gustave 
Weigel. May I politely dissociate myself and 
St. Mary’s College from the “sustained bril- 
liance” which Father Weigel sees in the 
confusion confounded that is Paul Tillich? 

AucustTINE Kxaas, S.J. 
Saint Mary's College 
Saint Marys, Kans. 


Sir: 

Your excellent résumé of the giddy the- 
ology of Paul Tillich suggests the possibility 
of his having ridden on the same train with 
the little girl who, on leaving Virginia, 
shouted: “Goodbye, God, we're moving to 
Arkansas.” 

(THE Rev.) H. B. JOHNSON (RET.) 
Moravian Church 
Kernersville, N.C. 








Sir: 

The German fraternity Wingolf, meaning 
“hall of friends,” was a Christian fraternity 
of university students, Its motto to this day 
is Di Henos Panta! (Greek: All things 
through One, Christ!). Its foremost tenet 
has been the principle of chastity, followed 
by the principles of temperance and non- 
dueling. To say the least, many of us are 
perturbed by the “achristian” theological 
meanderings of our fraternity brother and 
fellow Lutheran, Tillich. 

(Tue Rev.) T. R. BAUDLER 
First Chargé, Wingolf 
University of Erlangen (1935-36) 
Zion American Lutheran Church 
Eureka, S. Dak. 





Sir: 

Dr. Tillich has been for some of us the 
cathartic of Protestant traditionalism, pro- 
viding a much needed theological and eccle- 
siastical enema, His thought is like the ocean 

you can enjoy it from shore, you can cool 
off your feet, you can wade in and swim, 
you can jump in the middle and swim, but 
unfortunately, as the Herr Professor would 
be the first to agree, if you swallow too 
much too fast you can drown. 

(THe Rev.) ANDERSON D. CLARK 
Covenant Presbyterian Church 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: 

I have read your article on the castle 
builder and fence-sitting theologian, Paul 
Tillich, and I must say that you did an excel- 
lent job about this man of whom I have a 
slight knowledge. It is astonishing how much 
material you brought in, partly by direct, 
partly by indirect communication. I think 
your presentation of his system was as clear 
as it could be, and the personal sections are 
as rich and warm as they could be. I heard 
that Mr. Tillich has received many congratu- 
lations about the article. 

Now I must admit that Paul Tillich is 
the writer of this letter. He thanks you. 

Pau. TILLicH 










Cambridge, Mass. 


Free Hand 
Sir 

Your article accurately presented my basic 
reasons for vetoing the proposed Sunday 
Closing Law [which would close grocery, 
clothing, etc., stores on Sundays—March 2]. 
However, I regret the manner of the article's 
presentation, which made it appear a direct 
conflict between myself and the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormon), 
of which I am an active member. 
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While I was considering the bill in ques- 
tion, I was contacted by one of the General 
Authorities of the church. He did this spe- 
cifically to inform me that, while many 
individuals among the General Authorities 
and among the church membership were 
strongly in favor of the Sunday Closing Law, 
the church as an organization was not at- 
tempting to influence my decision. The de- 
cision, a difficult one, was made for the 
reasons set forth in my veto message. This 
decision in no wise represented a “revolt” 
against the church. 

GerorcE D. CLlybE 
Governor of Utah 
Salt Lake City 


Portent? 


Sir: 

Your photograph of Senator Kennedy sur- 
rounded by Oregon’s “Cavemen” [ March 16] 
brought back memories of a similar photo- 





= Associated Press 
Dewey & Frrenps 





Robert Martin 
Kerauver & FRIENDS 


graph of the Cavemen which appeared during 
the 1948 presidential campaign. The honored 
guest at that time was Thomas E. Dewey. 

PFC WritiaM R. BUNGE 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


Besides Losing Campaigner Dewey, 
Loser Estes Kefauver also capered with 
the cavemen in 1952.—Eb. 


Redress 
Sir: 

Please, let’s keep our records straight, and 
taint not my name. John Sack, author of 
Report from Practically Nowhere and my 
son, is 28 as of now, not 30 as you said 
{March 16]. 1 was married 30 years ago 
this month. What will my friends say? 

Tracy L. Sack 





Larchmont, N.Y. 
g Nothing—now.—Eb. 


Forgotten Lessons 


Sir: 

Senator Thomas John Dodd has praised 
Mr. John Foster Dulles for his unchanging 
outlook and foreign policy. He said that 
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This is a public service advertisement on our economic health. 
Its message is based on statements by the Honorable Robert Anderson, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 


THERE IS A CURE 
FOR INFLATION 


To most people, inflation means that it costs 
more to set the table, more to clothe and house 
the family. 

Inflation hurts everyone alike. It hurts farmers 
and city people, business and labor. It is not a 
political problem. It bears no party labels. It is a 
very serious economic problem for all our people. 


Even a “little” inflation is bad 





Some have suggested that a slight rise in prices 
each year is not harmful. 


Economic history reveals that there is no such 
thing as “little” inflation. As long as prices keep 
rising year after year, the value of the dollar de- 
clines and people—particularly those on fixed 
incomes—are seriously hurt. 


What the government can do 


The government can pay its current expenses 
out of current income. This calls for discipline 
and courage in government—and it is particu- 
larly appropriate in prosperous times. A govern- 
ment deficit (or fear of future deficits) can keep 
people from saving because of the possible 
shrinkage of these savings through inflation. If 
we ever reach the point where the people believe 
that to speculate is safe—but to save is to gamble 
—then we are indeed in trouble. 


What we can do to help 


We can urge and actively support economies 
in government—whether federal, state or local. 
This does not mean endangering national security 


or affecting vital services, but it does mean help- 
ing the government to limit spending to services 
which are truly necessary. 


We should not run to the federal government 
for help on matters which we ourselves should 
take care of as individual citizens or through our 
local forms of government. 


Cutting government expenditures is a job for 
everyone, if taxes and our government debt are 
to be reduced. Reduction of both is extremely 
important in our fight against inflation. 

We can buy prudently. It is always wise to get 
full value for our money. But, in time of inflation, 
it is even more important. 


We can save more. We are a saving nation. We 
must save to pay for the modernized or addi- 
tional plant and equipment which industry needs 
to raise its productivity, and to make the increas- 
ing jobs our country must have. The more we 
save, the more we help ourselves . . . and the 
more value we give the dollar. 


We can give a dollar's worth of value for every 
dollar we earn, Increased productivity is an 
effective way to help defeat inflation. Here is 
what President Eisenhower said about produc- 
tivity: 

. if our efficiency does not increase, if 
our productivity does not rise, we . . . will 
tend to fall into the costly error of over- 
paying ourselves for the work we do. Along 
that road . . . lies the spur to further in- 
flation.” 


as 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


| MApIsoN Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1959—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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For better 
schoolwork - 
starting 
tonight... 


Educational authorities stress the neces- 
sity of a good vocabulary in understand- 
ing what is being taught and in achieving 
better grades. Accordingly nearly every 
school and college requires or recommends 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 
This handy-size Merriam-Webster guar- 
antees correct facts, accurate spelling, 
and complete understanding of word 
meanings. Start the students in your 
family on the “look it up” habit with the 
most modern, easy-to-use dictionary in 
America. 
@ Other “Webster's” do not even 
include the Latin names for plants 
and animals that are essential for 
students. To be sure of obtaining 
the one dictionary with all the 
information a student must have, 
always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 


You may purchase your copy at any 
department, book, or stationery store for 
only $5 plain, $6 indexed. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


AND DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE 


The only desk dictionary based on Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion — “Supreme Authority” of the U, S. 
Government Printing Office and courts of law. 
Advt. copyright by the GC. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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| “flexibility implies compromise and conces- 
| sion [Time. March 9] . Have we for- 
gotten the lessons of tht Hitler era, with its 
compromises, concessions and flexibilities ?” 
He belabors his point too far. There is a 
difference between yielding to Hitler's every 
wish, and allowing a foreign policy to change 
as the world situation changes—and the 
world changes over six vears or fourteen. 


C. W. OsBorN 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Sir: 

Senator Dodd's “Stand Firm” policy 
against the Russians has reduced the mealy- 
mouthings of Fulbright to a “tale .. . full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

W. A. RITTENHOUSE 
| Denver 


Sir: 

Senator Dodd displays the eloquent tal- 
ents of a circus barker or a random rabble 
rouser—and on the floor of the U.S. Senate, 
and to applause. He defines flexibility as 
compromise, then defines flexibility as “not 

| only without virtue.” but as a vice. Not 
since the Spanish Inquisition has compromise 
been so perniciously attacked. 
Joun H. Snow Jr 
San Francisco 
Sir: 

“Democrat” has meant to me race baiting, 
fiscal irresponsibility and obsequious relation- 
ships with custodians of organized-labor 
votes. Senator Dodd of Connecticut has 
shown me that “Democrat” can also mean 
statesmanship. 

D. Gorrety 
Columbus 


Sir: 

I would rather see a man with the states- 
manlike qualities of Senator Dodd as Presi- 
dent of the U.S. in 1960 than any of the 
current crop of coy boys and eager 
beavers who would “like to be President.” 

JoserpH W. Mosser 


Avignon, France 


Happy & Proud 


Sir: 

A number of newspaper editorials haye 
echoed the fine tribute paid to the postwar 
accomplishments of veterans in Time's arti- 
cle, “What Ever Happened to the Veterans.” 
I would like to add my personal commenda- 
tion. The article made all of us here at VA 
happy and proud of our daily service to 
these citizens who, as you say, have become 
“the main stream of US. life itself.” 

SUMNER G, WHITTIER 
Administrator 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, D.C. 


Farm Revolution 


Sir 
Congratulations on your skillful report on 
Farm Businessman North [March 9] and 
others like him who are upsetting not only 
production records but outdated concepts 
of what the agricultural industry really is, 
While efficiency of livestock production has 
been boosted by refined management meth- 
ods and breeding of animals with better 
production potential, constant beefing-up of 
nutritionally balanced feeds has probably 
contributed more than any other factor to 
present efficiency in food production. 
GerorceE GATES 
Editor, Feedstuffs 


Minneapolis 


Sir: 
I'd like to put in a word for Farmer East. 
| You have put your finger on the inade- 


quacies of our poor farmers in Vermont, but 
at the same time suggested a solution. All 
they need to get them out of the doldrums 
is a two-story pipe organ in cach and every 
farmhouse. Then they can bat out Bach’s 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring to their heart's 
content, without the annoying interruption 
of having to run out to the barn and pull 
switches for ten minutes on end. 
Don TRACHTE 

Arlington, Vt. 


Sir: 

Is the completely automated hog, whose 
comfort is so catered to that he never moves 
a muscle except to belch, the reason why 
lean meat has all but vanished from bacon? 


D.L. Hartey 


Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Sir: 

Your article about Farmer North is cer- 
tainly a Horatio Alger story, but with su- 
sidies and soil bank, are we sure he didn't 
have a helping hand from a rich relative— 
namely, Uncle Sam? 

FRED FREIDENFELD 
Middleboro, Mass. 


@ Farmer North figures that in his 
whole lifetime he has received about 
$5,000 for such small items as tiling 
underground water run-off systems, 
Government-stored wheat, liming his 
fields.—Eb. 


Sir: 

Farm automation: most depressing thing 
I have ever read. I shall retire with my 
Currier & Ives, and memories of barefoot 
childhood, scrunching behind fresh furrows, 
and the excitement of discovering eggs in 
the corners of the barnyard. 

Cuares M. Cook 

Falls Church, Va. 


Austrians in Italy 
Sir: 

Your coverage of the so-called “oppressed” 
German-speaking South Tyrol Italian sub- 
jects is paradoxical [March 9]. The record 
of the Austrian government in dealing with 
Slovenian and Croat (ethnically Slavic) mi- 
norities reveals an amazing degree of simi- 
larity to the fate of German-speaking South 
Tyroleans under Italian rule. Perhaps one 
method to resolve this so-called “crisis” 
of German-speaking South Tyroleans under 
Italian rule is exactly what the Austrian 
provincial authorities have done with its 
Slovenian and Croat minorities, ie¢., forced 
(direct and indirect) assimilation or immi- 
gration. 

GERALD IVANCIE 
Omaha 


Trouble in Bolivia 


Sir: 

I, Gustavo Adolfo de Maldonado Medina, 
as a Bolivian and representing the soul o! 
my people, ask satisfaction on the field ol 
honor from the man responsible for your 
article |March 2], and name, as the situa- 
tion demands, my seconds, who shall be 
Fernando San Martin and Colonel Gustavo 
Maldonado San Martin. 

Gustavo ADOLFO 

DE MALDONADO MEDINA 
La Paz, Bolivia 
Sir: 

Now that we know the tremendous sum 
of money Americans have been pouring into 
Bolivia, why aren't we demonstrating our 
protests in front of their embassy? 

(Mrs.) Rutu A. BRowN 








Dallas 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL, 


The Company that stands by you® 





5 feet from death 


A Liberty Mutual policyholder writes: 
“I wanted to write to you and express 
my appreciation for the very prompt 
service accorded me in connection with 
the recent accident which my son had. 
I believe I called you on the day follow- 
ing the accident, and your man inspected 
the car on the very next day. The car 
was delivered to me... in shipshape 
condition about a week later. 

“I have heard a good many stories 
about various insurance companies 


“dragging their feet’ on claims, and it was 
a real satisfaction to have experienced 
your very prompt service.” 

Liberty believes in settling claims 
promptly and fairly. Our service is avail- 
able in every state — 24 hours a day. It’s 
economical, too. Every year we have 
saved substantial amounts for our car- 
insurance policyholders.* To switch to 
Liberty, contact our nearest office and 
tell us when your policy expires, Ask 
about our easy payment plans, too. 


*Not applicable to assigned risks and Mass. compulsory coverages. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY + LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Types of insurance: Automobile, Homeowners’, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Marine, Crime 
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« How Liberty Mutual works fast 
« to get policyholder out of trouble 


DO YOU KNOW? 


For only a few dollars more, you 
can get two, four, even ten times 
as much protection from your 
bodily-injury liability coverage. 
Example: suppose you now pay 
$50 for $10,000-and-$20,000 
coverage. For another $10.25 in 
premium payment, you can in- 
crease your limits to $50,000- 
and-$100,000. (All these figures 
are typical, The actual rates you 
pay, of course, depend on where 
you live, the kind of car you 
own, etc.) 
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FLORSHEIM 


Woven SHOES 











... FOR A “COOL FRONT” 
ALL SUMMER LONG— 
WITH WEAR TO SPARE 
FOR NEXT YEAR! 


The Lucerne; 52605; 

three-eyelet blucher 
in black calf and weave combination 
In dark brown 53608 


When men invest in a Summer shoe, they 
want more than light, cool comfort; and 
because Florsheim quality means longer 
wear, Florsheim Shoes have always been 
first choice! In Florsheim woven fronts, 
there’s comfort a’plenty, and wear to spare 
—and they /ook as good tomorrow as they 
feel today! It’s all part of the Florsheim 
“American Look’—shoes made better, to 
wear better, and cost less in the long run! 


Florsheim Shoes start at $1 O95 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY - CHICAGO 6 + MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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Snob. In Sherman Oaks, Calif., when 
Robert Eschback was arrested on suspicion 
of pulling a stick-up at a supermarket, he 
said he was never mixed up in that sort 
of thing: “I’m strictly a burglar.” 


Divining Rod. In Pittsburgh, while 
Clerk Marie Wray was showing a custom- 
er a surplus Army rifle, the gun pointed in 
the direction of Customer Chester Hoak, 
who threw up his arms, said, “I surren- 
der,” turned out to be wanted by police 
for passing bad checks in nearby stores. 


Griefer. In Glendora, Calif., police ar- 
rested William Doyle, 20, and Ronald 
Manwill, 20, for planting marijuana in 
a cemetery. 


Stoolies. In Ionia, Mich., guards no- 
ticed much excitement among the pigeons 
on the roof of the state reformatory, cap- 
tured two inmates who were about to 
jump to freedom. 


Pleased Number. In Keele, England, 
17 students at the University College of 
North Staffordshire got into a phone 
booth at the same time—one more than 
the record number claimed by students 
at Manchester. 


Numisguided. In Hermosa Beach, Cal- 
if. someone smashed a plate-glass win- 
dow, stole 1¢—a 1909 Lincoln penny 
worth $50. 


On the Rock. Near Tallahassee, Fla., 
members of the Pisgah Methodist Church 
listened to a sermon titled “Build Your 
Church on a Firm Foundation,” then 
crawled under the building to get folding 
tables for a church dinner, found a 250- 
gallon cache of moonshine whisky. 


Endwise. In Ottawa, Canadian Agri- 
culture Minister Douglas Harkness sent 
an edict through his department saying 
that henceforth documents would refer to 
work as “completed,” “concluded,” or 
“finished,” but under no circumstances 
would any work be “finalized.” 


Accessory. In Putnam, Conn., when 
Mechanic Hector Cote explained to a 
woman motorist that she had been having 
trouble with her car because she had been 
driving with the choke pulled out, the 
lady said: “Oh, I thought that was to 
hang my pocketbook on.” 


Tripe. In Burlington, Vt., an agricul- 
tural journal listed the contents of the 
stomach of a slaughtered bull: safety pins, 
bobby pins, cartridge casings, two rubber 
heels, a key chain, a set of gold dental 
bridgework, nine pennies, 16 nails, two 
plastic bags, a toy wristwatch, a gold 
watchband, a fishing spinner, five clothes- 
pins, six can lids, two hypodermic needles, 
two earrings, a broken pop bottle, 24 bot- 
tle caps, half an inner tube, a rubber doll. 
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VER so often a news story has 

such extensive ramifications that it 
spills over into several Tiare depart- 
ments. Project Argus, in which man 
for the first time spun a web of elec- 
trons around the whole world, was 
such a story and demonstrated that 
Time’s editorial technique can as easily 
dissect an unwieldy mass of detail into 
manageable pieces as it can assemble 
scattered facts into a terse whole. 
q For the untold account of how Proj- 
ect Argus was hastily organized last 
summer to beat President Eisenhower's 
deadline for suspending nuclear tests, 
and the perilous and secret voyage of 
the Norton Sound around Cape Horn 
under forced draft to fire the rockets 
300 miles into the sky over the South 
Atlantic, see NATIONAL AFrarrs, on the 
Voyage of the Norton Sound. 
For the history of how one of the 
nation’s most responsible journalists 
learned of Project Argus, kept the 
story under wraps for six months out 
of a sense of personal responsibility. 
and why and how he finally decided 
to break it. see Press, The Times 
& the Secret. 
@ For the explanation, in diagrams 
and prose, of the scientific reasoning 
that led to the gigantic experiment, 
Science Editor Jonathan Norton Leon- 
ard describes the intricate mechanics 
of what happened as a shell of elec- 
trons enveloped the earth, explores 
what is known and not yet told of the 
scientific implications, and provides an 
intimate look at the remarkable self- 
taught physicist who conceived Project 
Argus. See Science, Veil Around the 
World and Up from the Elevator. 
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HY, you dirty lyin’ skunk,” the 
man in the black hat snarled. 
“Reach for them plowhandles an’ I'll 


Ward Bond 
in “Wagon Train” 


Richard Boone 
in “Have Gun” 


James Garner 
as “Bret Maverick” 


James Arness 
n “Gunsmoke” 


Hugh O'Brian 
as “Wyatt Earp” 


Dale Robertson 
in “Wells Fargo” 


blow ya in half—pocket-high!"" Such 
scenes of life in the wild but carefully 
censored West are familiar to every 
watcher of Zworykin’s magic lamp 
these days. But how many western 
fans or foes are aware of what goes 
on behind the scenes? Of horses that 
make more money than people, of the 
Hollywood horse operators who write 
a script a day. and of the Method 
cowboys? Who knows what agonies 
the hairy-chested prima donnas of 
horse opera suffer as they give birth 
to their roles? The riding, shooting, 
even walking lessons they must take: 
the continual risk of shooting off 

sideburn? But the western story is not 
merely a tale that is told by television, 
full of sound and fury, signifying lit- 
tle. It traces back to a fantastically 
colorful period of U.S. history, the 
era when there was “no law west of 
Kansas City, and west of Fort Scott 
no God.” For an account of the past 
and the present of a great folk legend, 
see the SHow BUSINESS cover story, 


The Six-Gun Galahad. 
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insulated curtain wall 


AINOURIER STRIDE (SY BUUUER toward 


Revolutionary new 


factory cut to fit 


Butler structurals 


Someday soon, complete industrial and commercial build- 
ings will be factory-fabricated, and assembled from stand- 
ard parts on the site. The Butler system of pre-engineered 
buildings has already made rapid strides towards this goal. 

Now Butler announces Monopanl®...a new factory- 
fabricated, factory-insulated wall panel. Monopanl creates 
the entire exterior wall, complete with decorative outer 
face, insulation and finished interior face. Each panel is 
factory-sized for precision fit on Butler structural systems. 
Monopanls are merely bolted in place. Your building is com- 
pleted with incredible speed. The result —an attractive 
building that will compare in quality to the best traditional 
construction, yet will conserve your capital. 

With new Monopanl, Butler now offers the most ad- 
vanced pre-engineered . . . factory-fabricated system of 
building for commerce and industry. Get all the facts and 
learn about Butler financing from your nearest Butler 
Builder. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
r “Steel Buildings.” Or write directly to us. 





from a design by 
A. Francik and 
Associates, Architects 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings «+ Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil 
Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. 

« Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn, + Chicago, Ill. + Detroit, Mich, « Cleveland, 

Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


the buildings of the future 





How Monopanl creates 
a superior wall 





Each Monopanl! is literally 
a metal plank with insula- 
tion between metal inner 
and outer faces. The com- 
plex configuration makes 
Monopanl the longest 
spanning . . . most rigid 
panel of its type. 








The unique double tongue 
and groove design creates 
a strong panel-to-panel 
joint. And double vinyl 
gaskets permanently seal 
out moisture, last the life 
of the building. 


Gia, 6 
Now, more than ever, the fastest, lowest-cost way to build well * jronopant is ony 3 inches 


thick, yet is equal in insu- 


Butler pre-engineered components fit together so perfectly that construction is little more than lating ability to a masonry 


an assembly job. 1. Butler structurals are bolted together and erected. 2. The Butlerib roof is wall of 4 inches of brick, 
attached. 3. Monopanl walls are installed by simply pushing together and fastening to the 8 inches of concrete block, 
structurals top and bottom. Your building is completed and you’re in business, earning profits 1 inch of rigid insulation 


with air space and ¥2 inch 
of plaster. 


weeks, even months sooner, than ordinary construction methods would have permitted. 
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LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! 


Nobody ever buries 


a Long Distance call 


an “in basket” 


Want to talk to a prospect now? Pick up the phone. It'll 
take you right to his office in seconds, let you deliver your 
sales story forcefully and persuasively. 


That’s what makes Long Distance one of the most power- 
ful sales tools you have—its directness. Puts you right on 
the scene. Nobody ever buries a Long Distance call in 


an ‘‘in basket.” 


If there are any questions, you can answer them imme- 
diately, present your facts, move in and close the sale. 
You’re Johnny-on-the-spot. 


Business goes to the man who goes after it. There’s the 


phone. Start making it pay off right now. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 
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THE NATION 


Toward the Summit 


To the U.S. from Moscow, Paris, Bonn 
and London flew the man hailed in British 
headlines as “Supermac” and enthusias- 
tically billed, on the way to British elec- 
tions, as political leader of the free world. 
With each approaching mile, the blips 
showed more clearly that Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan meant to persuade the 
U.S. to relax some of its basic cold-war 
policies. Forewarned by London press 
leaks and by its own intelligence from 
Western Europe, the U.S. was partly fore- 
armed; soon after Macmillan landed he 
was deliberately whisked away from the 
pressures and pressagentry temptations of 
Washington to the quiet of President 
Eisenhower's Catoctin Mountain hide- 
away, Camp David. There Old Friends 
Eisenhower and Macmillan (a political 
adviser on General Ike’s staff during the 
North African campaign in World War 
II) explored the road to the summit. 

The long-held U.S. attitude was that 
a summit conference was useless if it was 
nothing but a forum for propaganda; be- 
fore any summit could live up to expec- 
tations, foreign ministers should explore 
the possibilities of genuinely solving cold- 
war issues. Harold Macmillan, fresh from 
Moscow’s storm and sunshine, argued that 
Nikita Khrushchev was really the only 
Communist worth talking to; Macmillan 
was willing to go through the motions of 
a foreign ministers’ conference, but he 
wanted to get right down to setting a 
summit date. At Camp David, President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan agreed 1) on a foreign ministers’ con- 
ference to begin on or about May II 
(Time, March 16), and 2) to go to the 
summit late this summer. Addendum; the 
West will accept Polish and Czechoslo- 
vakian representatives as observers, but 
not. as Khrushchev had demanded, as 
participating delegates. Macmillan made a 
minor concession: no exact date was set 
for the summit conference. But the U.S. 
a major concession: the summit 
conference was not made contingent on 
success at the foreign ministers’ talks. 

All this looked fine to Nikita Khru- 
shchey. Indeed, even before the Camp 
David decision, he had what was 
coming and, in high good humor, sum- 
moned newsmen to the Kremlin for his 
second press conference since taking pow- 
er (see Fore1icn News). He told how his 
six-month deadline for the West to meet 





made 


seen 








his Berlin demands had not really been 
hard and fast, and he accepted—without 
being formally notified—the May 11 date 
for the foreign ministers’ conference, prob- 
ably in Geneva. But real results, he said, 
could only come at the summit 
put in the heavyweights.” 

At Camp David the heavyweights of 
the U.S. and Britain were committed, and 
in the months to come their energies 
would be turned to working out the me- 
chanics of the summit conference, and, 
far more important, their differences over 
such basic free-world policies as Berlin 
and the unification of Germany. The lead- 
ers of East and West had last met at the 
summit at Geneva in 1955. Hopes were 
high then for an end to the cold war 
and because those hopes were shattered 
by Soviet obduracy and Khrushchevy’s 
hippodroming, the phony spirit of Geneva 
may have done more harm than good. 
In 1959 the U.S. moves toward the sum- 
mit with more modest hopes. The chances 
of any harm’s being done are therefore 
correspondingly less—for as long as the 
free world stands firm on first principles. 


“Let’s 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Talks at Camp David 


On hand to meet Harold Macmillan’s 
gleaming Comet 4 jet airliner at Wash- 
ington’s MATS Air Terminal were Vice 
President Richard Nixon and Acting Sec- 
retary of State Christian Herter (who sat 
waiting on a metal stool to ease the pain 
of his arthritis). They hustled the British 
party to the White House behind scream- 
ing sirens. Next morning Macmillan and 
President Eisenhower drove to Walter 
Reed Army Hospital, where Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles had been pacing 
his sunroom floor awaiting their arrival. 

Appearing thin and weary, Dulles none- 
theless waved off Ike's offer of a place on 
a sofa—“No, no, no"’—and sat on a chair 
while the group posed for photographs 
under an Eisenhower oil portrait of Win- 
ston Churchill. The visit to Dulles, planned 
to last only 30 minutes, stretched on for 
nearly an hour as the leaders of the U.S. 
and Britain got down to the crisis of 
Berlin and West Germany. Indomitable 
John Foster Dulles drove home a vital 





Edword Clark—Lire 


EISENHOWER, MACMILLAN, Herter & LLoyp at Camp Davip 


Into training went the heavyweig 











MaAcMILLAN & DULLES 
Clear purpose. 


point: let’s talk about East-West negotia- 
tions but not deals—and any negotiations 
must be two-sided, with the Soviets grant- 
ing concrete concessions for every 
cession granted by the West. 

Behind Barbed Wire. An Army heli- 
copter stood ready on the grounds of the 
hearby Bethesda Naval Hospital to take 
the President, Prime Minister and British 
Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd (who dis- 
likes air travel in general and, from his 
appearance, helicopter travel in particu- 
lar) to Camp David, the Maryland re- 
treat of Presidents, where Franklin Roose- 
velt (who called it Shangri-La) met in 
secrecy with Winston Churchill during 
World War II. (Harry Truman had no 
use for the place.) Some lesser lights of 
the British party, who followed by heli- 
copter and car, grumbled about being 
tucked away in such sylvan solitude. 

Long a close-kept secret both as to pre- 
cise location and physical description, 
Camp David last week was briefly opened 
to newsmen for a rare look. Its 184 acres 
on the east slope of Catoctin Mountain 
are surrounded by a 12-ft. barbed-wire 
fence, with Marine sentries endlessly pac- 
ing the perimeter—at night just inside a 
ring of blazing spotlights. Gravel walks 
wind amid wild cherry and red oak trees 
to converge on the President's rustic- 
timber one-story cottage, named “Aspen” 
by Mamie Eisenhower. Leaning against 
one wall stood Dwight Eisenhower's red 
and blue golf bag, while not far away is 
a putting green with five pitching tees 
ranging from 4o yds. to 120 yds. 

Behind the Wall. Chris Herter, who 
had gone ahead from Washington, met 
the President, Macmillan and Lloyd in 
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con- 


Aspen Cottage’s paneled living room. 
There, in the large room with its sofas, 
easy chairs, bridge tables, and huge fire- 
place bearing the presidential seal, most 
of the Eisenhower-Macmillan talks took 
place. They began after a 45-minute Eisen- 
hower nap and lunch (tomato soup, cheese 
soufflé, cottage pudding with lemon 
sauce). The first day, Herter, Lloyd, U.S. 
Ambassador to London John Hay Whit- 
ney and British Ambassador Sir Harold 
Caccia also participated in some of the 
discussions. Ike called for Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Robert Murphy, Deputy 
Defense Secretary Donald Quarles, Atomic 
Energy Commission Chairman John Mc- 
Cone and Science Adviser James Killian 
to attend next morning. Between confer- 
ences and dinner sessions, Ike and Mac- 
millan drove together along winding roads 
and across mountain freshets through the 
Catoctin forests. 

The talks continued behind a wall of 
privacy calculated to give the participants 
a chance to thresh out their problems 
without distractions. At least once a day, 
Ike’s dead-panned Press Secretary Jim 
Hagerty and Macmillan’s ebullient Press- 
man Peter Hope briefed newsmen at hec- 
tic conferences held in a Gettysburg gym- 
nasium 25 miles away from Camp David. 
Reporters generally had to follow Hagerty 
and Hope to their hotel rooms for private 
briefings on what the other briefings had 
actually been about. Then they returned 
to the gymnasium for still more clarifying 
explanations—from each other. But grad- 
ually, despite the privacy at Camp David 
and the confusion in Gettysburg, the sub- 
stance of the Eisenhower-Macmillan talks 
began to spread into headlines. 


Parallel Roads 


Dwight Eisenhower and Harold Mac- 


millan met at Aspen Cottage’s hearthside 
with a common goal: to maintain peace 
even while preserving freedom. But they 
differed significantly in their ideas about 
the best road to travel toward that goal. 





Associated Press 
Hope & HAGERTY 


Foggy briefing. 





To the British. the American position on 
specific problems often seemed, in latter- 
day diplomatic parlance, to be “rigid.” 
To the U.S., the British view sometimes 
seemed best symbolized by an umbrella 
and bent toward dangerous compromise. 
Areas of discussion: 

German Reunification. Longstanding 
U.S. view: “immediate free elections” are 
a prerequisite to German reunification, a 
position that John Foster Dulles seemed 
to modify in a press conference when he 
said that there were other ways of arriv- 
ing at reunification. Macmillan view: 
since Khrushchev will never agree to “im- 
mediate free elections,’ there is no sense 
in talking about them in connection with 
Berlin, as the U.S. insists. British spokes- 
men last week said that Macmillan had 
persuaded West Germany's Konrad Ade- 
nauer that reunification should be dropped 
down on the list of Western priorities. 
Tentative outcome of the Ejisenhower- 
Macmillan talks: the U.S. may not insist 
on “immediate free elections,” even while 
requiring some sort of yet-to-be-defined 
“free expression” by all the Germans as to 
their political future. The U.S. may even 
retreat from its position that a settlement 
on Berlin requires concurrent settlement 
of reunification—but this does not mean 
an abandonment of the reunification 
principle. 

Control of Berlin. Longstanding U.S. 
view; the West has unimpeachable legal 
rights and moral responsibilities in West 
Berlin, which stands as an oasis of free- 
dom in the desert of Communism. Mac- 
millan view: some kind of undefined “‘in- 
ternationalization,”’ e.g., a bringing in of 
control representatives from neutral na- 
tions or a U.N. commission, may be possi- 
ble. The U.S. still argues that any change 
in the status of West Berlin must be 
accompanied, at the minimum, by a sim- 
ilar change for East Berlin. 

Recognition of East Germany. Strong- 
ly held U.S. view: no diplomatic recogni- 
tion; the British do not object to giving 
East Germany control of the access corri- 
dors to Berlin so long as the Russians join 
in guaranteeing the right of access. 

Atom-Test Suspension. The U.S. view: 
either disarmament or test suspension, 
actually parts of the whole, must be 
accompanied by foolproof inspection con- 
trols. The Macmillan view: much the 
same in principle—but the British are 
willing to take greater risks in deciding 
what constitutes foolproof controls. Says 
a British spokesman: “The Russians don’t 
like foreigners swarming around their 
country. We don’t think they should be 
allowed to have a veto over inspection, 
but we think some arrangement can be 
made so there is no swarming in of for- 
eigners.”’ Even in its unilateral decision to 
halt atom tests for a year beginning last 
October, the U.S. has leaned far—peril- 
ously far, think military experts—from its 
earlier, long-held position. 

Armament. Longstanding Allied view: 
an armed Germany must be the spearhead 
of NATO forces with U.S.-controlled nu- 
clear weapons. Macmillan view: the West, 
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in pursuit of a Berlin settlement, can 
afford to discuss 1) a “freeze” of force 
levels on both sides, with inspection on 
both sides, and 2) perhaps later a 
“thinning-out” of both East and West 
forces in certain unspecified areas. The 
British say that they would not agree to 
anything that would tend to increase the 
Communist balance of military power, be- 
lieve the East Germans should sign the 
agreement, say they are not advocating a 
prohibition on nuclear weapons in Ger- 
many. But NATO's General Lauris Nor- 
stad went on record last week with his 
belief that any move toward thinning out 
Western forces in Germany would be 
potentially catastrophic for the West. Re- 
sult of the Eisenhower-Macmillan talks: 
strong disagreement on both the freeze 
and thinning out. 


DEFENSE 
Voyage of Norton Sound 


As the broad-beamed U.S. Navy 
missile-test ship Norton Sound pulled 
away from her dock at Port Hueneme, 
Calif. shortly after dusk one day last 
August, a dockhand bellowed to Captain 
Arthur Gralla, the skipper: “What time 
tomorrow ya coming back, captain?” 
Yelled Gralla in reply: “I'll let you know.” 
To all appearances, Norton Sound was 
off on another of her one-day, routine. 
rocket-testing trips to the Navy’s offshore 
test range. But Gralla knew, even before 
opening the sealed orders in his cabin, 
that Norton Sound would not be docking 
at Port Hueneme (pronounced Wye-nee- 
mee) the next day, or for weeks after- 
wards. Her destination: a secret rendez- 
vous with a special Navy task force off 
the Falkland Islands, some 10,000 miles 
around the Horn and off in the South 
Atlantic. 

Last week, nearly eight months after 
Nerton Sound (a 15,000-ton converted sea- 











Walter Bennett 
SKrprpeR GRALLA 
Great seamanship. 
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plane tender) steamed out of Port Huc- 
neme, the world finally learned where 
she went and what she did. Warily, the 
Defense Department confirmed the New 
York Times’s story (see Press) that the 
missile ship had fired three nuclear-armed 
rockets 300 miles into space in what one 
enthusiast called “the greatest scientific 
experiment ever conducted.” If it was 
not quite that, it was certainly one of 
history’s most spectacular scientific ex- 
periments. Its name: Project Argus. The 
glowing accounts of the scientific results 
(see SCIENCE) missed the point that Proj- 
ect Argus was also the most spectacular 
nuclear-missile-launching project in the 
history of a U.S. Navy that anchors its 
future in mobile, missile-launching sea 
power. 

Urgent Questions. Before he sailed, 
Captain Gralla was called to Washington 
for high-level briefings on his part in the 
project. President Eisenhower was plan- 
ning to announce in late August the U.S.’s 
willingness to suspend nuclear tests for 
one year and try to work out a test- 
detection agreement with the Soviet Un- 
ion. Before entering into test-ban negoti- 
ations, the U.S, needed to try for answers 
to some vital questions: What would 
happen when a nuclear explosion took 
place in a near-vacuum 300 miles above 
the earth's surface? What were the pros- 
pects of coping with oncoming enemy 
ballistic missiles by exploding nuclear war- 
heads high above the earth? Could the 
Soviet Union use high-up explosions to 
cheat on a test-ban agreement? How much 
would high-up nuclear explosions disturb 
radio communications and the radar 
detection that is indispensable to U.S. 
defenses against bomber or missile at- 
tack? 

The questions were even more urgent 
than Captain Gralla knew when Norton 
Sound set off on Project Argus: two 
100-mile-high atomic explosions carried 
out by the U.S. in August at Johnston 
Island in the mid-Pacific caused heavy 
interference with radio and radar over 
a distance of 700 miles. 

Secrecy was absolutely essential. The 
U.S, did not want the Soviet Union to 
find out about Project Argus and monitor 
it. And President Eisenhower did not 
want the world to know, when he an- 
nounced the one-year test suspension (be- 
ginning Oct. 31), that the U.S. was about 
to carry out secret nuclear tests in the 
South Atlantic. 

No Answers. To keep out of sight 
Gralla and his 650-man crew bypassed 
the Panama Canal, churned southward 
and around the Horn, keeping radio si- 
lence all the way.* Meanwhile, a five-ship 
task force—the carrier Tarawa, the de 
stroyer Warrington, the destroyer escorts 
Hammerberg and Courtney and the oiler 
Neosho—slipped inconspicuously out of 











% When word reached the ship that the wife 
of one of the seamen had been killed in an auto 
accident and his two children injured, Gralla 
would not permit the radio operator to break 
silence to acknowledge the message. Six weeks 
later the crew pitched in $1,000 to send the 
seaman home from Rio on a commercial plane. 





U.S. Navy—A 
Test Frrinc FroM “NorTON SOUND’ 
Superb rocketry. 


ciated Press 


Newport, R.I. and steamed southward. 
From Norfolk, Va. steamed the destroyer 
Bearss and the oiler Salamonie. Together, 
the eight ships made up Task Force 88, 
under the overall command of the Navy’s 
Rear Admiral Lloyd Montague Mustin, 
47 (Annapolis °32), aboard the Tarawa. 

By pushing Norton Sound at 95% of 
full power, even through the iceberg- 
menaced waters around Cape Horn, Cap- 
tain Gralla reached the South Atlantic 
rendezvous three days ahead of schedule. 
Picking up first the Falkland Islands and 
then Tarawa on radar, he radioed a signal: 
“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” Replied 
Admiral Mustin from the carrier: “Greet- 
ings from 3,000 shellbacks.” Back came 
Gralla: “Six hundred and fifty horned 
shellbacks are ready to shoot now.” 

One Chance in 200. What Gralla and 
his crew had come to shoot were three 57- 
ft. X-17A solid-propellant rockets, each 
tipped with a 1.5 kiloton atomic warhead 
(equivalent in blast to 1,500 tons of 
TNT). Since he had no target to hit 
except the wide sky, Gralla’s job might 
have seemed simple, but in fact it was 
fantastically difficult. To enable the rock- 
ets to travel 300 miles up, he had to get 
them fired in an almost perfectly vertical 
course, a delicate task in rough seas. The 
rockets had to go off at precisely the 
times when the U.S.’s orbiting Explorer 
IV satellite, sent aloft in July, was in 
position to monitor radiation from the 
explosions. Taking the high-wind and 
rough-sea difficulties into account, Navy 
experts had estimated Task Force 88's 
chances of fulfilling Project Argus re- 
quirements at one in 200. 

Captain Gralla and his crew spectacu- 
larly beat the odds. The weather was foul 
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for all three shots—in the third, Norton 
Sound was hidden from her escorts by a 
snowstorm—but the rocketmanship and 
the seamanship were superb. Each count- 
down, with 60 Navy and civilian tech- 
nicians briskly at work, took six hours. 
Minutes before firing, rocketmen removed 
the heated blanket draped around the bird 
to keep electrical relays from freezing up. 
Then they took cover, while the firing 
officer waited until the ship was at the 
right degree of pitch and roll to enable 
the rocket to get off in straight-up flight. 
At firing time, Gralla, standing on the 
unsheltered wing of his bridge to spot 
possible trouble, was the only man out 
in the open. Says he: “That’s what skip- 
pers are for. 

On Aug. 27, Aug. 30 and Sept. 6, within 
the three-minute timing tolerance that 
orders prescribed, the rockets zoomed off, 
beautifully vertical. Then, mission ac- 
complished, Task Force 88 steamed smart- 
ly into Rio for a well-deserved five-day 
spell ashore. To Admiral Mustin and Cap- 
tain Gralla, the Navy decided to award 
the Legion of Merit. And from Chief of 
Naval Operations Arleigh Burke came a 
radio message for all hands: “A most 
hearty well-done” for a splendidly ful- 
filled pioneering task. 


Thors Soar 


Twice within 20 hours last week. the 
Air Force sent Thor rockets roaring from 
their Cape Canaveral pads. The first, an 
80-ft. Thor-Able version of the missile 
(fitted out with a Vanguard second stage ), 
carried an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile nose cone, soared 5,000 miles down 
range. Despite elaborate homing and sig- 
naling systems, the nose cone was not re- 
covered, but telemetry data showed that 
it had successfully survived a hot ride 
through the atmosphere. 

The second shot, a conventional 65-ft. 
Thor, successfully ran its 1,600-mile flight. 
bringing to 36 the total of Thor rockets 
tested so far. 


THE CAPITAL 
A Word for the Taxpayer 


To the unknown American taxpayers 
to whose tax contributions the Austrian 
economy owes the millions contributed 
in good will toward its reconstruction. 





So reads the. dedication of a book pre- 
sented to President Eisenhower last week 
by Austrian Ambassador Wilfred Platzer. 
The book: an Austrian government study 
of how U.S. aid, a total of $1.4 billion 
since 1948, enabled Austria to recover 
from the ravages of World War II and 
postwar Russian plundering, and build out 
of the wreckage one of free Europe's 
most thriving economies. 

“It is to the U.S.’s historic credit,”’ the 
study says gratefully, “to have recognized 
the vital importance of creating healthy 
economic conditions as an essential pre- 
requisite for a lasting peace.” Wrote Aus- 
tria’s Chancellor Julius Raab in a fore- 
word: “The generous aid of the American 
people ended the seemingly inevitable 
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CHANCELLOR RAAB 


Thanks. 


decline of the old continent. Today there 
is no doubt that without this aid Europe 
would have been engulfed by poverty. 
suffering and chaos ... Whenever and 
however we celebrate the anniversary of 
Austria’s rescue from economic collapse, 
we should remember that the means for 
our reconstruction were contributed by 
the American taxpayer . . . To him Aus- 
tria owes its thanks.” 


To the Aid of Aid 


Some Government committees are ap- 
pointed to delay action, Some are ap- 
pointed to build up support for a course 
of action already agreed on. But when 
Dwight Eisenhower put onet:me Under 
Secretary of the Army William H. Draper 
Jr. in charge of a committee last Novem- 
ber to survey the vast U.S. foreign-aid 
program, the roll call of blue-ribbon com- 
mittee members* made it clear that the 
President wanted hard answers. Last week 
in the Draper committee's preliminary re- 
port, he got three that nobody quite ex- 
pected. Said the committee: 

@ In asking for $3.9 billion for foreign- 
aid funds in fiscal 1960, the President 


* In addition to Draper, board chairman of the 
Mexican Light & Power Co. and retired World 
War II major general, the committee includes: 
Houston Lawyer Dillon Anderson, onetime 
presidential assistant for national-security af- 
fairs; Detroit Banker Joseph M. Dodge, one- 
time Budget Director; American Red Cross 
President Alfred M. Gruenther, onetime Su- 
preme Allied Commander in Europe; Washing- 
ton Lawyer Marx Leva, onetime Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense; New York Banker John J. 
McCloy, onetime High Commissioner in Ger- 
many; Dallas Businessman George C, McGhee, 
onetime Assistant Secretary of State; General 
Joseph T. McNarney (ret.), onetime Command- 
er of U.S. forces in Europe; Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford (ret.}), onetime Joint Chiefs of Staff 
chairman; Oklahoma Oilman James E. Webb, 
onetime Under Secretary of State, onetime 
Budget Director. 


is asking for too little, and not—as his 
knife-whetting congressional foreign-aid 
enemies are saying—too much. Needed, 
some $400 million more. 

@ Contrary to general Washington belief 
that too much aid goes for military forces 
and too little for economic buildup, more 
money should go to military assistance— 
and most of the proposed $400 million 
increase should go to put hardware in the 
pipeline for NATO forces. But the $2.3 
billion that the President has requested 
for economic aid is “the minimum.” 

@ The U.S. should stop thinking of mu- 
tual-assistance funds as stopgap measures, 
should put the mutual-security program 
on a permanent basis—it “is and will con- 
tinue to be an essential tool” of foreign 
policy. “In our fascination with our own 
mistakes, and the constant use of foreign 
aid as a whipping boy, we may be grad- 
ually choking this vital feature of our 
national-security policy to death.” 

Some Democrats, feeling the sting of 
recent Republican attacks on “spenders,” 
grumbled that foreign aid might still be 
the place to cut. Such ardent Democratic 
believers in economic aid as Montana’s 
Mike Manstield and Massachusetts’ Jack 
Kennedy were disappointed at the Draper 
committee’s accent on arms. And Illinois’ 
Everett Dirksen, Senate Republican lead- 
er, made the best of both worlds by say- 
ing that if the Draper committee recom- 
mended $400 million more than the Pres- 
ident’s $3.9 billion, then the least the 
Congress could do was to get busy and 
pass the $3.9 billion. 


THE ECONOMY 
Cow Kicker 


“IT don’t think there is a single sacred 
cow you haven't kicked,” said Illinois’ 
Democratic Senator Paul Douglas to Har- 
vard Professor Sumner H. Slichter last 
week. Belligerent, grey-haired Economist 
Slichter’s cow-kicking had thoroughly be- 
dazed Douglas’ Joint Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee at the start of its large- 
scale inquiry into how to achieve eco- 
nomic growth without inflation. 

Committee Democrats squirmed at 
Slichter’s blunt insistence that the main 
cause of present-day creeping inflation is 
labor-union pressure for wage increases. 
Republicans winced at his equally blunt 
plea for a $3 billion deficit in the fiscal 
year ahead to stimulate the economy and 
shrink unemployment. Trying to be help- 
ful, Wisconsin's Democratic Congressman 
Henry S. Reuss said he was sure that 
Slichter did not really favor a deficit “as 
such.” Retorted Slichter, touching off a 
burst of laughter: “I think I do.” 

Witness Slichter, 67, seemed almost af- 
fectionate toward price upcreep. “A slow 
rise in the price level is an inescapable 
cost of the maximum rate of growth,” he 
said. The effects of slow inflation “are by 
no means as disastrous as they are fre- 
quently described.” Like most other econ- 
omists of the a-little-inflation-never-hurt- 
anybody school, he failed to make the 
distinction between the short-term direct 
effects of price upcreep and the much 
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more serious longer-term psychological ef- 
fects of accepting price upcreep as inev- 
itable and tolerable (Tre, March 16), 

What gave committee members the 
roughest jolt was Slichter’s suggestion 
that the U.S. gradually abolish all tariffs 
and import quotas over the next ten years. 
Getting rid of protective tariffs, he said, 
would expose U.S. businesses to brisker 
competition, force them to become more 
efficient, more imaginative, more resistant 
to excessive wage demands. “No single 
step that the Government could take,” 
said he, “would make such an important 
contribution toward strengthening the 
American economy.” 


AMERICANA 
Number, Please? 


Nobody could say for sure how it all 
began. And nobody, for that matter, par- 
ticularly cared. The fact was that spring 
had come, and U.S. college boys, jaded by 
past triumphs in 1) goldfish swallowing 
and 2) panty stealing, took up last week a 
new game called Telephone Box Squash. 
It started in South Africa, sped on to 
England, and by week's end was the rage 
in California. 

Any number can play Telephone Box 
Squash—the greater the number, in fact, 
the better. The first player gets into a 
telephone booth. Then another, then an- 
other, then another. In South Africa, 25 
six-footers crammed in. Fortnight ago. 
15 boys made it in Cambridge, and 19 
squeezed in at Hatfield Technical College, 
near London. Then St. Mary’s College in 
Moraga, Calif. claimed 22 (“the smallest 
guys on the campus’—see cut). For the 
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Person to person. 
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Boston Giobe 


Paul J, Conne 


TOGETHERNESS AT THE LINCOLN (Mass.) Town Dump 
Now it's getting so formal. 


benefit of Modesto (Calif.) Junior Col- 
lege, the telephone company got into the 
act, warily provided a booth that provid- 
ed room for 32. But the Modesto coup 
clearly could not stand unchallenged. For 
one thing, the booth was lying flat on the 
ground; for another, the telephone had 
been removed. 

Careful students of the game were 
quick to point out that it is essential for 
the phone to be in the booth, for it is 
absolutely necessary that one of the crowd 
be able to answer the phone if it should 
ring. There are no extra credits awarded 
for placing a call midst the squash, and if 
the boys can get a few coeds to join in, 
there should be no necessity to call. 


To the Dumps 

“The town dump is just a nice place 
for people to meet, leave trash, vow eter- 
nal friendship and go their ways.” So 
spoke Northeastern University’s Professor 
Everett Marston of Duxbury, Mass. one 
day last week. Duxbury (pop. 4.280). like 
many upper-middle-income bedroom com- 
munities that sprawl around Boston, is 
the scene of a new form of social phe- 
nomenon—somewhat like the old town 
pump—that is coming to full flower in 
New England. In Duxbury’s town dump 
as in Lincoln’s, Hingham’s and Wayland’s, 
local citizens who can well afford to pay 
for garbage removal prefer to haul away 
the week’s trash in their own Chevro- 
lets, Thunderbirds, Chryslers and Volks- 
wagens. Thus, on every Sunday morning 
gather old friends—and new acquaint- 
ances—who dump their stuff, then stay 
around to exchange gossip, renew friend- 
ships and, in a most delicate way, pick 
up a few worthy items discarded by their 
neighbors. 

In such a way one Hingham widow 
was said to have furnished her home; a 
Duxbury mother found a piano that 
served for music lessons for her four 


children; a Lincoln housewife found a 
perfectly usable playpen for her baby. 
To the dumps. too, come service com- 
mittees from the League of Women Vot- 
ers and even local politicians in search 
of a ready-made audience. On one recent 
Sunday, a crowd of happy-go-dumping 
Hingham residents showed up with jugs 
of martinis and plates of hors d'oeuvres, 
proceeded to make a three-martini cock- 
tail hour to cap off the dumping chores. 

But even the town dump can make for 
complexities. “Like everything else in this 
Atomic Age.” muses Professor Marston, 
“our dump is getting organized and is 
not as informal as it once was. The priv- 
ilege of taking things has gone.” It may 
not be long before some cheerful martini- 
toting group, decked out in Sunday-go- 
to-dumping clothes, will be confronted 
by the ultimate of barriers: a sign read- 
ing NO DUMPING. 


SEQUELS 
The Same Mother 


She once madamed a San Francisco 
“massage parlor.’ She was, at one time or 
another, involved in abortion, forgery, 
check-kiting and theft. She married some- 
thing between eleven and 20 men, tried 
to con other men for make-believe preg- 
nancies. But Elizabeth Duncan, 54, was on 
trial for murder in a Ventura, Calif. court- 
house last week because she was a mother 
—with a vengeance (Tre, Jan. 5). 

Witness after witness took the stand to 
tell how she had conspired to have her 
daughter-in-law killed to reclaim the af- 
fections of her son Frank, an owl-eyed, 
30-year-old lawyer who held hands with 
her in public, talked with a lisp, was 
known around the courthouse as “Wicked 
Wascal Wabbit.”’ Most explicit of all the 
witnesses were two Santa Barbara ex- 
convicts, who testified that mother Dun- 
can offered them $6,000 to kill Frank’s 
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pregnant wife. They lured her into a rent- 
ed automobile, beat her into unconscious- 
ness with a pistol, strangled her, then 
dumped her body into a ditch. For all 
this, they complained, mother Duncan 
paid them only $300. 

After 29 days of trial and testimony 
(sensation seekers paid up to $10 to more 
favored folk to get seats in the tiny court- 
room), a jury of eight women and four 
men wound up disbelieving Elizabeth 
Duncan’s protestation of innocence. The 
jury recommended death in San Quentin’s 
gas chamber, left it for Judge Charles F. 
Blackstock to decide if she should be sent 
instead to a mental hospital. 

Wherever she went, she could take 
along one consolation. Testifying in her 
behalf last week, Frank Duncan said sadly: 
“If I had a choice for a mother, much as I 
have been humiliated and hurt, I would 
still choose the same mother.” 


HAWAII 


Nominations in Order 

Breakfasting with island legislative 
leaders at his official residence one morn- 
ing last week, Hawaii's last appointed 
Territorial Governor, William Quinn, was 
interrupted by his wife. “I thought you 
might want to see this radiogram,” said 
Nancy Quinn. “It came a few minutes 
ago, and Cecily [aged 4] answered the 
door and opened the envelope. It could 
be important.” It was; from President 
Dwight Eisenhower had come 1) notifica- 
tion that he had just signed the Hawaiie 
statehood bill, and 2) orders directing 
Quinn to proceed with appropriate plans 
for election of state and congressional 
officials. 

Within 30 days of Ike's signing of the 
bill, there must be 1) a gubernatorial 
proclamation calling for a referendum to 
approve statehood, and 2) a primary 
election within 60-90 days. General elec- 
tions must be held no later than go days 
after the primaries. Hawaii will then be 
officially proclaimed a state. Depending 
on how soon Governor Quinn acts, Ha- 
waii could just get its star pinned to the 
flag next July 4—the date set for Alaska’s 
big moment. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Intelligence Gap? 


Grim looks clouded the faces of Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee members last 
week after Allen Dulles, pipe-puffing boss 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, testi- 
fied in secret about the awesome difficul- 
ties of U.S. intelligence-gathering inside 
the Soviet Union. Most worrisome dim 
spot in U.S. intelligence: estimates of So- 
viet missile production and deployment 
are based not on knowledge of actual out- 
put but on estimates of missile-making 
“capability.” Some subcommittee mem- 
bers found the present intelligence gap 
even more distressing than the future 
missile gap of the early 1960s (Time, 
Feb. 9), hinted that they would be will- 
ing to vote more money for CIA if the 
Administration asked for it. 
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ARMED FORCES 


General Lem 

Like any ranking Army officer, General 
Lyman Louis Lemnitzer, 59, has a sol- 
dier’s talents for open warfare, but like 
few he has a diplomat’s deft touch for the 
quiet, unsung victory. Last week President 
Eisenhower, no mean_ soldier-diplomat 
himself, picked General Lemnitzer as the 
next Army Chief of Staff, to succeed re- 
tiring General Maxwell Taylor, 57, next 
July 1. Lemnitzer was the only new man 
on the President’s list of appointees to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff: Air Force’s Gen- 
eral Nathan Farragut Twining, 61, was 
reappointed chairman; Chief of Naval 
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Walter Bennett 
Army’s LEMNITZER 
As a civilian airing his dachshund. 


Operations Arleigh (‘‘Thirty-One Knot’’) 
Burke, 57, got a third term; General 
Thomas Dresser White, 57, got a second 
term as Chief of Air Staff. 

Pennsylvania-born Lyman Lemnitzer 
was spotted by his West Point classmates 
('20) as a candidate for stars while his 
second lieutenant’s gold bars were still 
shiny. After routine duty in the coast 
artillery in the U.S. and the Philippines, 
he taught philosophy at West Point in 
1934, went on to Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, gradu- 
ating in 1936. Scholarly, warm, modest, 
he quickly earned a name for getting 
things done, and in May 1941 Major 
Lemnitzer was assigned to the War De- 
partment’s War Plans Division. He was a 
brigadier general in September 1942, when 
he joined General Dwight Eisenhower as 
assistant chief of staff in charge of plan- 
ning Operation Torch, the North African 
invasion. 

Subs & Surrenders. As a Torch plan- 
ner, “General Lem” joined the secret 
party, led by General Mark Clark, that 
slipped into North Africa by submarine 
in 1942, to find French commanders who 
would defy Vichy and support the forth- 


coming invasion.* Like Clark (who lost 
his pants while scurrying back to the 
waiting submarine), Lemnitzer had some 
close calls: he had to hide in a wine cellar 
when nosy Vichy French gendarmes came 
to investigate curious circumstances at the 
clandestine meeting place; later, en route 
to Torch headquarters in Gibraltar, his 
B-17 was attacked by three Nazi JU-88s, 
which wounded the co-pilot. 

As deputy chief of staff of the rsth 
Army Group, and commanding general of 
the U.S. contingent of that international 
force in Italy, he played a role in the 
negotiations with Premier Pietro Badoglio 
that led to Italy’s capitulation in 1943. 
Later, dressed as a civilian (with a dachs- 
hund in tow), he managed the Allied dis- 
cussions in Switzerland that preceded the 
German High Command’s surrender in It- 
aly and Southern Austria. 

Uniformed Dulles. Tough jobs came 
his way even after the war. He helped 
draft the NATO treaty, helped parcel out 
arms to U.S. allies as first director of the 
Office of Military Assistance (1949). As 
commander of the 11th Airborne Division 
(1950), he qualified after a week as a 
rated parachutist (five jumps) at 51. In 
Korea, Lemnitzer commanded the Sev- 
enth Infantry Division, won the Silver 
Star for gallantry in action, in 1955 took 
over full command of the United Nations 
Forces, succeeding Max Taylor, who had 
gone on to be the Army’s Chief of Staff. 

In his quiet way, Far East Military 
Expert Lemnitzer helped build Japan’s 
postwar defense forces, was a key figure 
in the successful diplomatic byplay that 
enabled the U.S. to keep strategic Oki- 
nawa in the face of growing local oppo- 
sition. Says one Army general: “What 
Dulles was in civilian clothes to the Far 
East, Lemnitzer was in a uniform.” 

Shirtsleeved Taylor. Max Taylor's vice 
chief of staff since 1957, Lemnitzer has 
been philosophically in tune with Taylor, 
though opposite in personality; he is a 
messy-desk man and a shirtsleeve worker. 
But his achievements in that post are 
monuments to the Army’s perseverance 
in the age of missiles and space. Lem- 
nitzer’s chief political victory: staving off 
an attempt, by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, to take away 
the Army’s top missileers—Werner von 
Braun and associates. 

Planner Lemnitzer sees eye-to-eye with 
outgoing Max Taylor, wants a mobile, 
hard-hitting and lightweight Army, with 
more airlift and more manpower. Such 
wants are exceedingly unpopular in the 
non-Army reaches of the Pentagon. But 
whether Lemnitzer gets them, military 
men are already betting he will be a fu- 
ture chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 


* Other U.S. officers on the famed secret sub- 
marine trip: Colonel (later Brigadier General) 
Archelaus L. Hamblen, shipping and supply ex- 
pert; Captain (now Admiral) Jerauld Wright, 
Navy liaison man on Torch, now commander 
of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet; Colonel Julius C, 
Holmes, head of Torch’s Civil Affairs branch, 
now the Secretary of State’s special assistant 
for NATO, General Clark, retired, is president 
of The Citadel. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





COLD WAR 
That Certain Smile 


Few if any marital debating tricks are 
quite so outrageously effective as that of 
goading a spouse to near frenzy, then 
coolly inquiring: “For goodness’ sake, what 
are you shouting about?” Last week Ni- 
kita Khrushchev elevated this domestic 
ploy to a diplomatic technique. 

While Western leaders from Camp 
David to Bad Godesberg sought ways to 
cope with his threats to Berlin, Khru- 
shchev called a press conference in the 
Sverdlov Hall of the Great Kremlin Palace 
to explain that he had been grievously 
misunderstood. Nattily turned out in a 
dark business suit enlivened by two gold 
“Hero of the Soviet Union” medals, Ni- 
kita spent two hours adroitly fielding 
questions from 300 Russian and a handful 
of Western newsmen. The notion that he 
had given the West an ultimatum to get 
out of Berlin by May 27, he said, was 
“an unscrupulous interpretation of our 
position.”” How had the six months dead- 
line come about? “We looked up at the 
ceiling, weighed everything and concluded 
that if children are born in nine 
months, the question of West Berlin can 
be settled in six months. Seven months 
would be fine too.” 

Long, Long Ago. In equally airy fash- 
ion, Khrushchev abandoned the Commu- 
nist contention that the Western powers 
had no legal right to maintain forces in 
Berlin. In one offhand remark designed 
to render needless all the careful legalist 
arguments Western chancelleries were pre- 
paring, Khrushchey said, “We recognize 
that they have these rights that stem 
from the capitulation of Hitlerite Ger- 
many 14 years ago, but that’s a long time 
ago.” If the West did not voluntarily 
surrender these rights, he warned, Rus- 
sia would sign a separate World War II 
peace treaty with the East German Reds. 
Then—by Russian logic—conquerors’ 
rights would no longer apply in East Ger- 
many—"and West Berlin is in [East 
German] territory.” 

In his jaunty, tough way, Khrushchev 
observed that old Konrad Adenauer is as 
“quarrelsome as a young rooster,” and 
warned him that in case of war “West 
Germany would be the first country to 
go up in flames.” In America, he said, 
“people who incite to war are even listened 
to by Senators,” but if such admirals and 
generals hope by their “crazy declarations” 
to frighten Russians, “as the saying goes, 
look for fools in some other village, there 
are none in ours.” 

"We Accept." The West was talking 
about a foreign ministers’ conference on 
Germany for May tr1, he said with a grin, 
and “I’m giving away a Soviet govern- 
ment secret, but I'll tell you anyway that 
we accept.” Of course, he added with a 
patient shrug, Russia would rather have a 
summit meeting first; “It would be better 
if the heavyweights—the chiefs of govern- 
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ment—undertook to clear away the enor- 
mous debris that has accumulated in inter- 
national affairs. Let them shift the boul- 
ders out of the way and start removing 
the rubble . . . But if such a proposal 
finds no support from our partners, we 
are prepared to start with a meeting of 
foreign ministers and then proceed to a 
meeting of chiefs of government.” 

In London and Washington, Khru- 


shchev’s remarks were regarded as setting a 
more conciliatory atmosphere, But he had 
abandoned none of his original goals, i.e., 


Howard Sochurek—Lire 
KHRUSHCHEV MEETING THE Press 


Like a man arguing with his wife. 


to force the West to legitimize the current 
division of Europe, to accept the Commu- 
nist hegemony over East Germany and to 
end West Berlin's role as a free-world 
outpost behind the Iron Curtain. For all 
his freewheeling and dealing, Khrushchev 
had yet to show any interest in settling 
for anything else. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
Double Trouble 


Brother screamed at Arab brother last 
week in a way that suggested that Arab 
brotherhood is a sometime thing. In Cairo, 
President Nasser’s marchers swung dead 
rats and dogs from mock gallows to show 
their hate for Premier Kassem and his 
Iraqi Communist allies. In Baghdad, Kas- 
sem supporters plastered the city with 
portraits of President Nasser’s grinning 
countenance superimposed on pictures of 
donkeys, hyenas and dancing girls. 

Nasser's Voice of the Arabs raged that 
Kassem was an apostate whose followers 
had torn up the Koran outside his office 
door shouting: “Death to Arab national- 
ism, death to Islam!” Nasser, who hith- 
erto has hesitated to make a jihad, or 





holy war, against his Arab enemies, now 
invoked this highly charged cry against 
the Kassem regime and its atheist Com- 
munist comrades. (Use of such dangerous 
religious passions for political purposes 
may be effective against the Reds, but it 
also upsets Lebanese Christians and other 
non-Islamic Arabs.) 

Fast as the Communists could pass the 
ammunition, Radio Baghdad fired back 
that Nasser was the honorary President 
of the Egyptian Freemasons’ lodge and 
hence, naturally enough, a partner of 
Zionism. Who was to blame for the un- 
successful Mosul uprising? “The blood of’ 
Mosul’s free men will haunt you, Gamal,” 
railed the Baghdad announcer. Taunted 
Radio Cairo: “Iraqis now call their gov- 
ernment ‘the rule of the Red butcher.’ ”’ 

Most Favored Nation. Caught some- 
what in the middle was Soviet Russia. 
Last week, “pained” at the anti-Com- 
munist shouts of Communism’s first Mid- 
dle East beneficiary, Nikita Khrushchev 
blandly complained that Nasser was only 
fussing because the Iraqis would not let 
him annex their country. Though rela- 
tions with Nasser “will continue as be- 
fore,” said Khrushchev, “our sympathy 
with Iraq is greater,”” because “Iraq has 
a more progressive order of things.” 

Khrushchev delivered this “friendly” 
warning at a Moscow reception marking 
the signing with Iraq of a major new 
$138 million Soviet loan agreement. The 
agreement, pledging the Iraqis a twelve- 
year credit for building a steel mill and 
at least 14 factories, thrust the Soviet 
Union into Britain's old place at the cen- 
ter of oil-rich Iraq's economic develop- 
ment. The first 80 Soviet technicians, 
said Iraq's Communist-lining Economics 
Minister Ibrahim Kubba, would arrive 
within a month. 

Nikita Khrushchev proclaimed his wish 
to continue supporting Nasser, but at his 
press conference on Berlin threw in a few 
side remarks about the dictator of the 
Nile that were meant to wound and were 
bound to sting. “President Nasser,” said 
Khrushchev, “is a rather young man and 
rather hotheaded, and he took upon him- 
self more than his stature permitted. He 
shouldn't do it. He might strain himself.” 

Russia now faces the West's old dilem- 
ma of trying to keep friendships in bal- 
ance within the area. For years the Soviet 
Union has pursued two easily defined aims 
in the Middle East: 1) the immediate 
one of ending Western-sponsored defense 
pacts and neutralizing the area, and so 
creating what Leninists call a “zone of 
peace”; 2) the ultimate, but much more 
ambitious aim. of turning the Middle 
East into a “zone of socialism.’’ Last sum- 
mer’s sudden overturn of the pro-Western 
regime of King Feisal and Nuri as-Said 
in Iraq radically changed Russian aspira- 
tions. An Iraqi Communist Party emerged 
intact from Nuri’s jails and from under- 
ground and successfully joined with Kas- 
sem in opposing the merger of Iraq and 
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Bevan, GAITsKELL & SUSLOV 
In more directions than fire in a hay barn. 


the U.A.R. on Nasser’s terms. Commu- 
nism and Nasserism became locked in 
conflict. 

Both Camps. For Khrushchev now to 
cut off his promised aid for Nasser’s 
Aswan High Dam would be to show all 
Asia and Africa that Soviet aid is in fact 
tied with strings. Though the Commu- 
nists were now in control of Baghdad's 
streets, did they dare bid for full control 
of Iraq? If they did, could they avoid 
a new revolutionary situation, in which 
powerful Arabic emotions would be turned 
against them? Dare they risk the West’s 
mistake of opposing Nasser in such a way 
as to strengthen him? 

Obviously the Kremlin hoped to keep 
its influence in both Arab camps. But 
could the Kremlin restrain its Iraqi par- 
tisans without in time destroying their 
enthusiasm? And was it enough for the 
Kremlin to remind Nasser sensibly of his 
economic dependence on Moscow? That 
unpredictable man had been known be- 
fore to prefer pride to profit. 


SOCIALISTS 
The Flexibles 


In its drive to bewitch and bother the 
West, the Kremlin is moving in more 
directions at once than fire in a hay barn. 
The latest Soviet maneuver: a dete 
mined trafficking with Western Europe’s 
opposition Socialists. 

Into London, in response to a long- 
standing invitation from a group of Brit- 
ish Laborite backbenchers, flew a high- 
powered Soviet parliamentary delegation 
headed by gaunt, shock-haired Mikhail 
Suslov, 56, top Stalinist theoretician. He 
chucked babies under the chin, watched 
the House of Commons in action, and 
laid the inevitable wreath on the High- 
gate grave of Karl Marx. But his real 
interest was in long, private discussions 
with top Laborites Hugh Gaitskell and 
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Nye Bevan. His message: Let’s all us 
Marxists work together for peace. 

Tug at the Sleeve. Obviously Nikita 
Khrushchev had not overnight abandoned 
his belief that “Social Democrats are the 
worst enemies of the working class.” nor 
were the Socialists of Western Europe 
eager to revive their prewar Popular 
Front with the Communists: too many 
of their comrades have died in Arctic 
prison camps. Nonetheless, Socialists con- 
tinue to tug at the sleeve of the con- 
servative governments of their countries 
with insistent demands for Western “‘flex- 
ibility” in negotiations with Russia. 

One reason is that by long tradition, 
most of Europe’s Socialist leaders are 
antimilitarists—men who can never quite 
bring themselves to believe that it is 
sometimes wiser to spend money on 
bombers than on welfare programs. And 
even when, like Bevan, they have been 
awakened to power realities by political 
responsibility, they cannot escape the fact 
that their political strength rests on voters 
who seem to believe that the only thing 
that can stave off nuclear holocaust is 
Western concessions to Moscow. 

Mission to Moscow. Thus driven, So- 
cialist leaders sometimes find themselves 
operating in a kind of political no man’s 
land between East and West. They often 
seem readier than conservative opponents 
to trade off elements of Western military 
strength in return for Soviet political 
concessions. It has not got them very 
far. Suslov was full of peace talk, but no 
more willing than Khrushchev to make 
any substantial compromises. 

And two respected German Socialist 
leaders, Carlo Schmid and Fritz Erler, re- 
turned from Moscow last week, having 
learned for all their “flexibility,” that the 
Russians had their own definitions of 
“the possibilities of reducing tensions.” 
Schmid and Erler talked for three hours 
with Khrushchev. Afterwards, Khru- 





shchev indicated that Socialists might be 
easier to get along with than Konrad 
Adenauer. But Socialist hints that they 
would be willing to take West Germany 
out of NATO got no response from 
Khrushchev. Waving a stubby finger at 
the two Socialists, he said bluntly: “Let's 
be honest. No one really wants German 
reunification. No one!” With equal force, 
Khrushchey ruled out any attempt to 
unite the 54 million West Germans with 
17 million East Germans by free elections 
(that would mean, he said, that “the 
majority, not truth, would triumph”). 

Incredibly, 24 hours after their mission 
returned from Moscow, West German 
Socialists proclaimed anew their program 
for winning German reunification by mili- 
tary concessions. But there were signs that 
a disillusioned realism was settling over 
the German Socialist leadership. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Labor's Bad Week 


The smell of an election year was in the 
air, and in the House of Commons frisky 
politicians responded to the scent. Debates 
became more edged, remarks more per- 
sonal. In a week of such infighting, the 
Labor Opposition had a bad time of it. 

Back Talk. First, Labor's Hugh Gait- 
skell tried to turn Britain's recent finan- 
cial settlement with Nasser into a formal 
censure of the 1956 Suez invasion, which 
he described as a “disastrous act of folly 
almost without parallel in our history.” 
Nor was ailing Tory Prime Minister Sir 
Anthony Eden alone to blame, he went on: 
“There were others involved, and they 
were not ill.” Jabbing his finger at Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan and Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd, Gaitskell cried: 
“I believe that the guilty men are sitting 
there on those benches. It is time that 
they were brought to trial.” 

Macmillan, about to leave for his talks 
with Eisenhower, was in a confident, com- 
bative mood. Previously he had been 
guardedly correct about Suez; now, to 
thundering Tory backbench cheers, he de- 
clared: “I was one of Sir Anthony Eden’s 
main supporters in his Suez policy. I am 
proud of it.” He was “surprised” that 
Gaitskell should bring up the subject: “If 
everybody were to see again those hysteri- 
cal broadcasts of his, they would have a 
shock.” Sarcastically he taunted: ‘The 
Opposition’s chief idea in a difficulty is to 
run away from it. The ostrich and not the 
eagle should be their crest.” 

Then Macmillan turned on Nye Bevan, 
who, in becoming Labor’s shadow Foreign 
Secretary, has left behind his old left- 
wing Bevanite crowd. As Bevan sat with 
face flaming, hands clenched, Macmillan 
pressed home the final scathing remark: 
“1 feel sorry for him as he gropes about, 
abandoned by his old friends and col- 
leagues—a shorn Samson surrounded by 
a bevy of prim and aging Delilahs.” La- 
bor’s censure motion was defeated by a 
surprisingly large 70-vote margin. 

Boomerang. Two days later Labor 
moved a vote of censure against the gov- 
ernment’s failure to “prevent the recent 
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substantial and widespread rise in unem- 
ployment.” With 600,000 jobless in Brit- 
ain, this seemed a good issue. But Tory 
Labor Minister Iain Macleod was able to 
announce a drop in unemployment of 58,- 
coo—the biggest decrease in any one 
month in twelve years. Said he: “The first 
seven years in opposition are always the 
most difficult. I cannot help it if every 
time the Opposition are asked to name 
their weapons, they pick boomerangs.” 
Still undaunted, the Socialists moved 
another censure, this time regretting the 
Tory government’s failure to reach an 
earlier settlement of the Cyprus dispute. 
Nye Bevan twitted the Tories for dealing 
with Archbishop Makarios as they had 
done previously with the Indians and the 
Irish. “We said we could not ‘shake hands 
with murder, and then we did shake 
hands,” said Bevan. “We did the same 
with Nkrumah. Honorable members oppo- 
site put him in jail.” Came a cry from the 
Tory benches opposite: “You did!” 
Bevan turned to his own bench, got 
whispered word from someone better in- 
formed that Labor indeed, and not the To- 
ries, had jailed Ghana’s Premier Nkrumah 
in 1950. Amid mocking laughter in which 
even Laborites joined, Bevan backed 
down: “All right, then, we shoved him in 
jail.” Labor lost its motion by 47 votes. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Progress of a Sort 

In the name of progress, London, Paris 
and Venice were proposing such radical 
changes that visitors might have a hard 
time recognizing the old places: 

London. To make way for a new road 
junction, London’s urban planners recent- 
ly decreed the destruction of The Ele- 
phant and Castle, a fabled 200-year-old 
pub, which lent something of the raffish, 
robust flavor of 18th century England to 
the whole London district of Southwark. 





Last week the London County Council 
approved a radical plan for the recon- 
struction of Piccadilly Circus, the proud 
“hub of the universe.” The hub has be- 
come a traffic block. To solve this prob- 
lem, the circus (or circle) will be made 
into a rectangle, and the Edwardian build- 
ings now surrounding it will be replaced 
by boxlike modern structures on which 
advertising signs will be part of the de- 
sign, instead of being grafted on, as at 
present. The famed center statue of Eros, 
god of love, which makes the traffic go 
round, will still be there but no longer 
the center of things. Sentimentalists won- 
der whether the new, streamlined circus 
will still appeal to London’s lonely lads 
and lasses (including streetwalkers) as a 
rendezvous. 

Paris has a law limiting the height of 
its buildings to 121 ft. (exceptions: mon- 
uments such as the Eiffel Tower, Sacré 
Coeur and Notre Dame), and its famed 
rows of low roofs are part of its serene 
charm. But last week, plans were under 
way for a 52-story skyscraper on the site 
of the old railroad station, Gare Mont- 
parnasse. As a gesture to the bohemians 
of Montparnasse, the promoters prom- 
ised, in addition to a 1,000-room hotel, 
a shopping center and three floors of 
parking space, to erect 25 acres of artists’ 
studios. The only question was what kind 
of art could be produced in the atmos- 
phere of a Left Bank Rockefeller Center. 
General de Gaulle’s artistic czar, André 
Malraux, Minister of State in charge of 
cultural affairs, gave his approval to the 
skyscraper. “If we accept the skyscraper, 
modern architecture will penetrate into 
Paris,” he said. “If modern architecture 
does not penetrate into Paris, it will not 
penetrate into France.” 

Venice, the lagoon city that once “held 
the gorgeous East in fee,” is now down 
to glass blowing, lacemaking, and putting 
up tourists. As its ancient islands and 
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handsome buildings sink ever deeper into 
the waters of the lagoon, Venetians and 
their businesses have been migrating to 
the booming towns of Mestre and Porto 
Marghera on the mainland near by, while 
the population of Venice itself has dwin- 
died to about the same number of citizens 
(170,000) as it held in 1500. To halt 
their city’s decline, Venetian “progres- 
sives’” propose to build a “little Man- 
hattan” on an artificial island at the 
western end of Venice, well away from 
the famed Grand Canal. Among radical 
changes proposed: 1) some buildings 
would be small skyscrapers; 2) streets 
would be open to automobiles. The plan- 
ners’ slogan: “A city that is only a mu- 
seum is already becoming a cemetery.” 
Catchy as the slogan is, and eager as they. 
are to make the city prosper, Venice's 
city councilors last week were still re- 
sisting both automobiles and skyscrapers. 


GREECE 
Home Is the Hunted 


The British put a price of $28,000 on 
his head, and for four years up to 25,000 
British troops combed the island of Cy- 
prus searching for him. Everywhere they 
found traces of his handiwork—a defiant 
leaflet, a mine in the road, a body in the 
street. But nowhere did the British find 
Colonel George Grivas, hated and feared 
chief of the Greek Cypriot terrorist un- 
derground organization EOKA. Some- 
times the British even wondered wheth- 
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er the legendary Grivas existed at all. 

And now, after four years, there he 
was: an aging (60) little (5 ft. 3 in.) grey- 
mustached man, gaunt, hollow-cheeked 
and weary, but very much alive. Last week, 
pardoned as part of the Cyprus peace 
settlement, George Grivas arrived home 
in Athens and was feted like a hero out of 
Homer. At the airport Grivas strode brisk- 
ly down the gangway from the Greek Air 
Force Dakota that had been dispatched to 
Cyprus to fetch him, and he pushed first 
to the arms of his wife. He was dressed as 
he had lived for four hunted years, in 
brown sweater, brown britches, polished 
boots. His tan beret had the blue and 
white letters EOKA crudely embroidered 
on it. At his side hung a .45 revolver; 
across his chest were slung his binoculars. 
(“The incongruous clothing of some old- 
fashioned music hall turn,” jeered Lon- 
don’s Daily Express.) 

Greek Against Goliath. “Your name 
is a Doric column in the pantheon of the 
great heroes of our glorious nation,” said 
Archbishop Theoklitos, Greek Orthodox 
Primate of Greece, presenting Grivas with 
the ancient Greek symbol of victory, a 
silvered laurel wreath. Grivas was weep- 
ing. “Small Cyprus fought Goliath,” he 
said. “It did not succumb.” He had con- 
sented to a peace that brought self- 
government to Cyprus but forbade it 
enosis (union with Greece). He handed 
the mayor of Athens a small bag of earth 
taken from his mountain lair, and said 
emotionally, “This bit of soil, soaked with 
the blood of Cypriot fighters, will be the 
link between Cyprus and Greece.” His 
eyes still wet, Grivas was led to a Cadillac, 
and driven through flag-decked streets to 
be cheered by a quarter million Athenians. 

King Paul gave him the Medal of Brav- 
ery, and Parliament passed a law promot- 
ing Colonel Grivas to lieutenant general 
(only the King is a full general), awarded 
him full pay of $300 a month for life. 
Political parties besieged him to join 
them—but he put them off. First he had 
to rest, to have three teeth pulled and an 
injured finger treated. 

Guerrilla Days. Everything was far 
different from when he had last seen Ath- 
ens. A staff officer of the 2nd (Athens) 
Division when the Germans and Italians 
overran Greece in 1941, he had organized, 
after the fall of Greece, a right-wing group 
known simply as “X.” Alongside the Brit- 
ish, it fought first the Nazis, then the 
Communists in the Greek civil war of 
1947-49. He had run for Parliament as an 
extreme right-wing candidate and _ lost. 
Then he began to think of doing some- 
thing about the British rule on Cyprus, 
the island where he was born. For months 
he ate nothing but fruit, trained himself 
for what was to follow. On the afternoon 
of Oct. 6, 1954, he walked out of his 
Athens home, telling his wife Kiki: “Don’t 
worry. I'll be back soon.” But he also in- 
structed her to burn his old clothes, so 
that no dog could pick up a scent from 
his clothing (the British once offered 
$1.400 for an old suit of Grivas’). 

It had been four “long and tough” 
years, Grivas told a Time correspondent 
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last week. “I am very tired.” But he stood 
erect as he talked in his second-floor 
apartment at the foot of the Acropolis. 

Statue to Harding. At first. while he 
trained his little guerrilla army, Grivas 
had to set detonation charges himself. 
Much of the time he hid in a tiny cave 
dug into the side of a hill, its mouth 
plugged with foliage and earth, a slender 
tube run inside for breathing. 

“The Battle of the Marne was lost by 
panic,” said Grivas. “What helped us was 
to keep calm.” Once, hearing a British 
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Very much alive. 





patrol, he dived behind a bush. Not two 
yards away a British tommy shouted, 
“Here! Here!” “Although I was getting 
ready to die with honor,” said Grivas, 
“the tommy was only calling to his friends 
to move on.” Another time, Grivas was 
bathing in a stream when British troops 
appeared near by. He hid naked behind 
tall reeds until the British moved on. 
“They came that close to us many times.” 

He lived mostly on fruit. “I thought a 
trail of orange peels would lead the Brit- 
ish to me,” he said with a smile. “Usually 
it was too dangerous to hunt. But once I 
was awakened by a goat prancing near me 
and could not resist. I have never tasted 
anything so good.” Grivas kept constantly 
on the move—and eventually moved from 
the barren mountains into the towns. He 
spent the better part of the last two years 
shifting from house to house in Limassol 
(pop. 36,500), right under the noses of 
the British. A trusted deacon in the Lim- 





assol church passed notes for Grivas to 
black-veiled women at prayer, for relay 
to EOKA-men in the mountains. 

His buried cache of arms, surrendered 
to the British last week along with grain 
sacks bursting with notched homemade 
grenades, was a sorry-looking collection, 
but Grivas said he could have gone on 
fighting ‘forever.’ “Some day,” he said, 
“the Greek Cypriots should erect a statue 
to | British Field Marshal Sir John} Har- 
ding. for his cruelty and stubbornness 
helped me more than anything else. Sir 
Hugh Foot [the present Governor] was 
a different man. A diplomat.” 

“T was fanatically pro-British,” Grivas 
had told a friend on leaving Cyprus. “But 
the British made us bitter. It is for them 
to rebuild this friendship now.” And what 
now for him? “My dream is to return to 
Cyprus.” said Grivas. On that unsettled 
island, its leader, bearded Archbishop Ma- 
karios, who had persuaded Grivas to lay 
down his arms, said cautiously: “After 
the Republic of Cyprus is formed, I see 
no objection.” By that time next year, 
the British, whom Grivas had fought, 
would have only a base on Cyprus. 


EAST GERMANY 
Inside Job 


Before 50 people crowded into the back 
room of a corner beer hall in Communist 
East Berlin, a Socialist from West Berlin 
made a violently anti-Communist speech 
last week. “The U.S.S.R. has not given up 
its hope to rule the world,” said Socialist 
Deputy Chairman Josef Braun. “The oc- 
cupation rights of our Western friends in 
Berlin are our only protection. We must 
remain firm.” An owlish man in the audi- 
ence rose to criticize West Germany's So- 
cialist Leader Erich Ollenhauer for talk- 
ing to Nikita Khrushchev fortnight ago. 
“It’s wrong to go hat in hand to aggres- 
sors,”’ agreed another man. “The Russians 
pursue their ends with absolute brutality.” 

That such kind of talk could be heard 
in East Berlin is one of the continuing 
anomalies of the original four-power 
agreement made almost 14 years ago, 
which divided the city into east and west 
sectors. The Socialist Party is banned in 
East Germany itself, but it operates in 
East Berlin, just as the Communists are 
allowed to operate in West Berlin, where 
last December they got 1.9% of the vote. 
But the East Berlin Communists do all 
they can to frustrate the 8,000 registered 
Socialists in their midst. 

The Socialists are not allowed to pub- 
lish a newspaper, and have a hard time 
recruiting new members. Kurt Neubauer, 
perhaps the ablest of their leaders—who 
is a member of the West German Bundes- 
tag—operates out of an office in two 
stove-heated rooms on the ground floor 
of an old apartment house in East Berlin, 
A Socialist mass meeting that he got 
Communist permission to hold back in 
1954 Was such a success that the People’s 
Police have since rejected applications for 
anything bigger than back-room rallies. 
And though the party is officially toler- 
ated, members have been squeezed out of 
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factory jobs and often find it difficult to 
get apartments or pay increases. But from 
their neighbors the Socialists get quiet 
encouragement. “Our fellow workers, the 
vegetable woman, the people down the 
block, all smile at us and come to tell us 
their troubles,” says one. 


TIBET 


Fighting in the Dark 

To General Chang Kuo-hua, the Red 
Chinese commander in Tibet, the coming 
of spring promised revenge for the indig- 
nities of winter. He was no longer tied 
down by the bitter weather and snow- 
clogged roads, forced to submit to the 
fierce hit-and-run raids of the rebellious 
Khamba tribesmen (Time, March 16). 
Now he got word that 25,000 Khambas 
were concentrated only 40 miles north of 
the capital city of Lhasa. The tribesmen 
were supported by 8,000 Buddhist monks 
who, after the Reds looted their mon- 
asteries, traded prayer wheels for guns. 

General Chang planned to score a polit- 
ical as well as military victory. In addi- 
tion to Chinese troops, he intended to 
take the field with 14,000 Red-trained 
Tibetans. And to make further propagan- 
da, he asked the Dalai Lama, the nation’s 
religious leader, to demonstrate his soli- 
darity by lending his s5,000-man_ body- 
guard to the expedition. The 23-year-old 
Dalai Lama, though a virtual prisoner of 
the Reds, politely refused. 

Last week the irritated Red commander 
sent another message to the Dalai Lama, 
peremptorily ordering him to report alone, 
even without his senior abbots, to Red 
headquarters in Lhasa. As word spread 
among the 55,000 inhabitants of the city, 
angry Tibetans thronged around the tow- 
ering, 40-ft. Potala (Winter Palace), so 
that the Dalai Lama could not leave it, 
even if he wished to. When the Dalai 
Lama’s mother heard the news, she burst 
into tears, and a crowd of weeping women 
surged around the Indian consulate gener- 
al, begging help for the Dalai Lama. 
Some Lhasans broke into an armory, 
handed out guns and ammunition. 

For India it was an embarrassing mo- 
ment: the Indians hope to stay out of the 
trouble, and Prime Minister Nehru has 
repeatedly scoffed at exaggerated reports 
of Tibetan resistance. Last week the Indian 
consulate, lying between the Potala and 
Red headquarters, radioed New Delhi that 
there was “fighting in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the consulate. The situation is 
tense and rising.” Then the radio fell si- 
lent. At Gyangtse, a large trading center 
100 miles southwest of Lhasa, the citizens 
attacked the Red Chinese garrison. From 
Phongdo, the force of Khambas and fight- 
ing monks pushed toward the capital. At 
week’s end the Communist-run Lhasa ra- 
dio failed to come on the air with its 
noonday newscast; more significantly, the 
radio carrier wave, which indicates a sta- 
tion is operating, could not be detected by 
monitors. On the snowy roof of the world, 
in an eerie radio silence, Red Chinese and 
Tibetan patriots were locked in struggle. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 
Which Way to Go? 


However checkered its career, British 
colonialism has always had its idealistic 
side, and the Central African Federation 
is no exception. Its motto is, “Let us de- 
serve to be great,” and its avowed policy 
is the “partnership” of the races. But last 
week the Federation was a land emotion- 
ally at war with itself, undecided which 
way to go—forward or back. 















































Early Life. Originally named Ka- 
muzu (the little root) because a 
medicine man had cured his mother’s 
barrenness with a root herb, he later 
took the name of Hastings from a mis- 
sionary he admired. When only 13 he 
ran away from home. At first his par- 
ents thought he had been eaten by a 
lion, learned only months later that he 
had walked barefoot 1,000 miles to the 
gold mines of South Africa. There, 
working by day and studying by night, 
he accumulated a little learning and a 
little money, with the help of a Meth- 
odist bishop made his way to the U.S. 
Comparing himself to the wandering 
scholars of the Middle Ages, he went 
from the Wilberforce University high 
school in Ohio to the University of 
Chicago, to Meharry Medical College 
in Nashville, Tenn., and then on to 
complete his studies for a British med- 
ical license at Edinburgh (his church: 
the Church of Scotland). 

Career. Settling down in the lower- 
class Kilburn district of London, he 
gradually built up a thriving practice 
of 4,000 patients, most of them white. 
His modest home became a favorite 
meeting place for such future African 
leaders as Jomo Kenyatta and Kwame 
Nkrumah, who called him affection- 
ately “G.P.” or “the Doc.” Intense 
and impassioned about his native Ny- 
asaland, he became increasingly bitter 
after the Federation was formed in 
1953- “The Nyasas,” he insisted, “have 
been deceived by a people whom they 
had grown to regard as Christian and 
honest, and betrayed by a government 
which for 60 years they had relied 
upon as trustee and protector.” Last 
July he returned home, after 40 years 
of self-imposed exile, to give battle. 

Personality. From the moment he 
arrived amid frenetic cheers at the air- 
ort, he was taken up by Nyasaland’s 








DR. BANDA: Menace or Martyr? 


In a pleasant-looking jail of whitewashed brick at Gwelo 
last week sat Dr. Hastings Kamuszu Banda, 54, who, 
though a Negro, got a white man’s cell to himself. His 
crime; advocating secession. He wants to take his na- 
tive Nyasaland out of the Central African Federation 
with the two Rhodesias. Question: Is Britain once 
again conferring the martyrdom of prison on a man 
destined to be the leader of a new nation? The man: 


Southern Rhodesia, mest advanced of 
the three states in the Federation (it has 
been self-governing since 1923), likes to 
boast that, as a result of keeping its black 
majority firmly in a minority place, there 
has been no serious racial trouble for 50 
years. But in the present grim atmosphere 
of expected violence, M.P.s in Salisbury 
began acting as if panga-bearing rebels 
were already chopping away at the great 
teak doors of the Assembly itself. 

“I am quite prepared,” said Opposition 
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3,000,000 blacks. A gnomelike, soberly 
dressed man who neither drinks nor 
smokes, he could speak calmly of the 
necessity of proving “that we are re- 
sponsible people.” but, in a sudden 
shift of mood, he might then begin 
banging the table in his surgery or 
shrieking to a mob from a platform: 
“To hell with federation!” 

“We don’t want any of this India 
Bwana stuff,’ he would cry, and he 
denounced the moderate Africans in 
the government as “quislings” who had 
sold out their country for “a cup of tea 
in a white man’s house.” Though 
always arguing against violence, he 
called himself “the extremist of ex- 
tremists,”’ and had a way of stirring up 
his people as no man had before. He 
boasts: “To the majority of Africans 
in Nyasaland, I am the Lord Mayor's 
Show in London.” 

Goals. “I've lived in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Tennessee and also Britain,” 
says Banda. “I have nothing against 
those Europeans who think of Africans 
as human beings. I'm against those 
who think they're the chosen ones of 
God and that Africans are their 
‘boys.’ "’ Banda’s immediate goal: to 
get Nyasaland out of the Central 
African Federation. 

But he insists that he wants to stay 
in the Commonwealth; he believes his 
people will fare better at London's 
hands than at those of the white set- 
tlers of Rhodesia. When Nyasaland is 
on its own, he says, he would keep a 
number of European Cabinet Minis- 
ters (even the most sympathetic Euro- 
peans are appalled by his lack of eco- 
nomic realism about a poor country 
that must be heavily subsidized to stay 
alive). An emotional, erratic man, he 
warned just before being carted off to 
jail: “They will stop nothing by my 
arrest. Nyasaland is awake!” 
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Leader Stewart Aitken-Cade, “to snatch 
weapons from the Communists and use 
them against them. If undemocratic meth- 
ods are necessary. I will be the least dem- 
ocratic of all.” The honorable members 
rapped their desks in well-bred applause, 
then began debating a drastic series of 
bills to slap down the blacks even harder. 
Among them: a “Preventive Detention 
Act” which for the next five years would 
give Rhodesian police the power to detain 
indefinitely suspected nationalists or any- 
one “likely to endanger the public safety.” 
Under the act the police could issue de- 
tention orders without the approval of 
any court and the only appeal would be to 
a star chamber composed of five Rhode- 
sian M.P.s. 

The bills accurately mirrored the feel- 
ings of many settlers, but strongly re- 
pelled others. The Salisbury Bar Council 
in emergency meeting condemned ten 
encroachments on political liberty in one 
of the bills. The Federation's top clergy- 
men, including the Anglican Archbishop 
of Central Africa and the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Salisbury, wrote a joint 
letter declaring: “We believe that no 
emergency or danger of emergency can 
justify injustice.” 

Northern Rhodesia. In a more hopeful 
mood, Northern Rhodesians trooped to 
the polls last week to elect new members 
of the legislative council, under new pro- 
visions that increased the number of reg- 
istered black voters from an absurd four 
in 1954 to 7,617 (out of a total black pop- 
ulation of 2,500,000). Once again the 
basic issue was whether there should be a 
Federation at all. Burly Federal Prime 
Minister Sir Roy Welensky, who in the 
face of increasingly insistent African de- 
mands has grown less and less keen about 
any actual partnership, plunged into the 
territorial campaign with a plea aimed 
directly at the whites. Only his party, he 
insisted, could get independence for the 
Federation and thus free the white settlers 
at last from the tiresome interference of 
the Colonial Office do-gooders in London. 
Sir Roy hoped to get a “magic 16” of the 
elected votes on a council where total 
membership (including appointees) is 30. 
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Many of the blacks deliberately threw 
their support to the ultra-racist Dominion 
Party in order to deny Sir Roy his magic 
16. In doing so, they ignored the call of 
their most extremist leaders to boycott 
the election, and turned out 80% strong 
to exercise their right to vote and to show 
their faith in constitutional means. 

Nyasaland. In the third and most 
primitive of the three federal states, the 
days were full of the sounds of new deten- 
tion camps being built to hold African 
supporters of the volatile Dr. Hastings 
Banda (see box). Already 560 were being 
detained. Sir Roy has yet to reveal the 
evidence that there had ever been a black 
plot to massacre the whites—the major 
excuse in the first place for the wave of 
repression that had so far killed 50 Nyasa 
blacks but no whites. Neither had any- 
body proved that the blacks of Northern 
Rhodesia were about to set up a “Murder 
Inc.,” as Governor Sir Arthur Benson al- 
leged. Lord Perth, Minister of State for 
Colonial Affairs, arriving from London on 
a visit, announced that he had no doubt 
whatsoever that such a plot existed. But 
when asked whether he had seen the evi- 
dence, Lord Perth haughtily shifted posi- 
tion: “I believe it when a governor says 
something. I see no reason to look into it 
further.” 


BELGIUM 
The Sudden Guests 


Maurice Van Hemelrijck, 57, a man 
with a flair for dramatic decisions, is Bel- 
gium’s Minister for the Congo—and hopes 
very much to be the last one. Long before 
the bloody Léopoldville riots last January, 
he had warned his government that unless 
it began giving the Congo democracy and 
some sort of independence, it would face 
“catastrophe” and lose the colony alto- 
gether. When he flew into Léopoldville 
last week, he got the kind of ugly welcome 
that France’s Premier Guy Mollet once 
got in Algiers. Angry white settlers shut 
up their shops in protest, flew flags of 
mourning, chalked up slogans saying co 
HOME, TRAITOR, and SNUL (Flemish for 
simpleton ). Had the irate settlers had any 
suspicion what energetic little Maurice 
Van Hemelrijck was about to do, their 
slogans might have deal 
nastier than that. 

After a quick personal investigation of 
the evidence in the January riots, Van 
Hemelrijck decided that Joseph Kasavubu, 
41, the fanatic leader of the ultranation- 
alist Abako organization, had been falsely 
arrested for fomenting them. He ordered 
Kasavubu and two other Abako leaders 
released. Then he had the three men bun- 
died onto a military plane loaded with 
paratroopers headed home on furlough. 
When the plane landed in Brussels, every- 
one from Premier Gaston Eyskens on 
down was astounded. Van Hemelrijck had 
done some daring things in his time, but 
no one had ever expected him to bring 
home in freedom the very person the 
press had been calling the most dangerous 
man in the Congo. 


been a good 





At first his colleagues in the Cabinet 
bitterly attacked Van Hemelrijck for his 
lone-wolf gamble, but since at this deli- 
cate moment in Congo affairs Belgium 
does not wish to appear divided, he got 
their grudging approval. When a Member 
of Parliament asked the Premier whether 
Van Hemelrijck had given advance notice 
to the Cabinet, Eyskens answered: ‘‘No, 
but the minister has such heavy responsi- 
bilities that he must be free to make quick 
decisions.” 

From the rostrum of the Chamber of 
Representatives, Van Hemelrijck careful- 
ly explained himself. As long as the three 
leaders remained in prison they were a 
threat to the peace. ‘Tension still runs 
high,” he said. “Wildcat strikes and the 
refusal to pay taxes are explained by the 
people as a resistance movement against 
the arrest of these men. Their pictures 
are everywhere in the native towns.” The 
three Africans, he added, had agreed to 
come to Belgium in a state of “provision- 
al freedom.” As for discussing independ- 
ence, “they may have their say,” but in 
no way were they official negotiators. 

Van Hemelrijck may have concluded 
from the British example that locking up 
nationalists seldom does much good. But 
his gamble did have its dangers. In Léo- 
poldville last week, Kasavubu’s overeager 
followers, thinking that their leader had 
been invited to negotiate, were already 
laying plans for a seven-day celebration as 
soon as independence is announced. And 
Kasavubu himself, a deceptively mild- 
looking man who dreams of rebuilding the 
fabled 14th century Kingdom of the Con- 
go, broadly hinted that his people would 
not wait forever. “I love visiting Bel- 


gium,” he said. “But it must not be for 
too long.” 





Belga 
Conco Minister VAN HEMELRIJCK 


Snul! cried the settiers. 
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Character and quality: The inherent ingredients that have made Mercedes-Benz cars the auto- 
motive yardstick of excellence for over half a century. Meticulous attention to detail on the part of 
every craftsman and integrity of design in every model—sports car, sedan and convertible— provide 


each owner with a priceless gift pride of ownership and delight in driving behind the symbol of 
the three-pointed star 


Mercedes-Benz cars include fa vertibles, and sports rs. Prices range from about $3,300 to $13,000. Ask your Mer 


Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc. (A Subsidiary of Studebaker-Packard Corporation) 








Light, strong aluminum bridges go into active service without a coat of paint .. . 
cut maintenance costs to a minimwm. 
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Long life, low upkeep... 
the all-aluminum bridge 


Back in 1950, Aluminium Limited built the world’s 
firstaluminum highway bridge. The structure has proved 
very successful Right now the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads is testing a new mass-produceable aluminum 
bridge. Already, pulsating jacks have given it more than 


a century of simulated use and it's still going strong. 


With 70,000 highway bridges included in the new 
$50-billion federal highway program, needs for alumi- 
num, not only for bridges, but for handrailings, traffic 
signal trusses, direction signs, sidewalk grating and 
chain link fence will continue to grow. Even more im- 





portant, the growing number of vehicles that use these 
new roads will require more aluminum too. 


But more aluminum for highway construction means 
less aluminum for other United States needs . . . needs 


that will probably double in the next 10 years. 


Fortunately —in neighboring Canada, Aluminium 
Limited has harnessed water power to produce elec- 
tricity to make aluminum. Aluminium Limited sells no 
consumer products in the U.S... . only aluminum 
ingot that assures U.S. industry an adequate supply 


of an essential material now and in the future. 


Aluminium 
Limited 


In the U.S.: Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 


POLAND 
Gomulka's Victory 


The last time the Polish Communist 





Party held a congress, back in 1954, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka was in ji -a Com- 





munist leader long out of favor with 
Stalin. But this time. as 3,000 delegates 
from all corners of the country gathered 
in Warsaw's ugly Palace of Culture and 
Science, Gomulka was plainly running the 
show and the country. His rasping, 200- 
page, seven-hour keynote speech was a 
catalogue of past achievement and future 
confidence, and if any in the audience 








PoLAND’s GOMULKA 


Still in the club. 


still doubted the wizened little man’s sur- 
vival power their doubts vanished before 
the week was out. 

In the gathering were delegations from 
every Communist Yugo- 
slavia. Their presence was a solid sign that 
Gomulka is a member in good standing 
of the world Communist club, despite 
his highly unorthodox approach to Com- 
munism in Poland. 

Not until the very end of the turgid 
Comrade Gomulka uncork 
his surprise: he had edged 14 of his 
most bitter enemies off the important 


nation except 





sessions did 





member Central Committee. These were 


the hard-core, Moscow-First group who 
had tried to keep Gomulka out of office 
in the first place, and determinedly 
opposed the revolution that 
brought Poles a measure of 
1956, Gomulka also beefed up the party’s 
nine-man Politburo by adding two of his 
friends to its ranks. 

In putting Moscow-First 
crowd, Gomulka gave no encouragement 
to those Poles who urge more and more 
freedom, more and more separation from 
Russia. Denouncing the “intellectual non- 
sense of political romanticists,” he faith- 
fully echoed all the claptrap of Russian 
foreign policy. But this orthodoxy gave 


bloodless 
freedom in 


down the 
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him Moscow's support for a highly un- 
orthodox domestic regime. Delegates from 
other Communist found them- 
selves in the freest society behind the Iron 
Curtain, where the press still takes liber- 
ties (though less and less); where talk is 
comparatively free; where the secret po- 
lice are all but gone, and the Roman 
Catholic Church is still a powerful force. 

Oddest of all, for a Communist state 
Polish farms are mostly in private hands. 
When Gomulka took over, theregiwere 
10,510 cooperative farms; today Rc iT 
only 1,718. Last week Minister of Bay af 
ture Edward Ochab dutifully made Ma 
ist noises about the eventual desirability 
of collectivization, but told the congress 
that no will be 
brought to force farmers back under the 
collectivist 


nations 











government pressure 


yoke. 


HUNGARY 


Putting on the Pressure 
In the Communist book, no index of 


success or failure is more sternly noted 
than the degree of farm collectivization. 
Among the satellites 
garia ranks highest 

ranks second to last 
land. Ever since the Hungarian revolt 


when farmers up and left the collectives 


impoverished Bul- 
with 95%. Hungary 
ahead only of Po- 








the Communist leaders have had hard 
time getting them back. Last December 
Hungary's Party Boss Janos Kadar con 
fessed to Moscow that only 17 of the 
land was collectivized, and We 
know we are behind other Socialist coun 


tries ... but we are moving ahead as 
quickly as 
First he 


sity students got letters warn 
that they would be expelled il 





can. 
tried simple pressure. Univer- 





them 
their farm- 
er parents did not socialize. In factories 





workers from farming families who would 
not join the collectives were fired. Finally 
the party ordered into the villages “soo 
comrades much experienced in poli ical 
and organizational work” to help teams of 
local Communists 





encourage larmers to 
sign up in collectives. 


Just what this encouragement amount- 





ed to became evident in a letter a Hun- 
garian villager recently slipped out to a 
friend abroad Again today eight people 
have been taken to the party district com- 
mittee. You cannot their 
fate will be. G. was cruelly beaten yester- 
day. His hair was torn out, and he was 
kicked and then sat upon. The poor man 
continued to say, ‘I won't sign.’ In A. [a 
neighboring village| things are the same. 
They beat up people and forced them 
a day 
that passes that 4o or men don’t come 
through the village looking for people who 
have not joined...” 

A few weeks of this was enough. As 
spring planting time neared, Kadar made 
a triumphant report: 200,000 farmers had 
joined the collectives since Jan. 1, and 
Hungary is 40% collectivized. “The unex- 
pected progress of collectivization,” said 
Kadar, “shows that 
assessed our task 
trusted the masses.” 


imagine what 





to join collectives. There is not 
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THE MEMISTPHERS 





COLOMBIA 
Guilty Dictator 


Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, the ex-strong- 
man who regarded his country as his own 
private cooky jar, finally got his just 
desert. By a vote of 62-4 and 65-1, the 
Colombian Senate convicted Rojas of 
“overstepping his authority” and of 


“using the office of President to increase, 
in an unlawful form, his assets and those 
of others.” It was the first time a Colom- 


Costro—ei Tiempo 
Ex-STRONGMAN Rojas 
How the mighty can fall. 


bian ex-President faced the music since 
1867, when General Tomas Cipriano de 
Mosquera was convicted of setting up a 
monopoly on the sale of salt. 

The government had taken eight weeks 
to lay its case, with an endless parade 
of evidence that Rojas in office had ac- 
quired cash, cattle, and ‘‘one-thousandth 
of all the vast land area of Colombia.” 
Nothing was forgotten—not even a 1936 
army fitness report on Major Rojas: “His 
business instincts carry him to the point 
of sordidness. Temperament: teetotaler. 
Conduct: a ladies’ man.” 

Rojas did not laugh. Stooped and grey 
at 59, he bitterly turned the knife on 
old colleagues. “If there is honesty,” he 
declared, “you must bring here without 
exception all those persons who collabo- 
rated with my government.” Such a roster, 
as everyone knew, would include several 
Senators, and the five members of an army 
junta that replaced Rojas and now live in 
honored retirement. His wealth? Ah, said 
Rojas, there were a few “presents,” re- 
ceived in the spirit given, “whether it was 
a herd of cows from ranchers of the 
llanos, or a little duck from an unhappy 
old woman.” 

Last week the Senate decided that it 
had heard enough. In his goth hour on 
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the stand, the Senate voted by two-thirds 
majority to cut him off. Declaring angrily 
that “this is the shame of Colombia 
when a man can’t defend himself,”” Rojas 
clamped on his hat and left. Two days 
later, the verdict was read to the empty 
yellow chair reserved for the defendant. 
Next week the sentence will be handed 
down. Maximum penalty from the Senate: 
loss of political rights. e.g., the right to 
vote, and his pensions as former general 
and President. Upon review, Colombia's 
Supreme Court can also add a prison sen- 
tence of up to twelve years. 


CUBA 
The Talk & the Act 


In moments when he is not haranguing 
Cubans in person, Fidel Castro passes the 
word through the columns of his mouth- 
piece newspaper, Revolucién. Last week, 
in a Page One Revolucién editorial, Cas- 
tro gave the first real sign that he might 
heed the mounting chorus against his “war 
criminal” circus trials and grisly firing 
squads. “It is necessary,” declared the edi- 
torial, “to put a quick end to the proceed- 
ings. The executions should be stopped.” 

Castro made it clear that no rule of law 
was involved; his bloody vengeance was 
fully justified. The trouble was the way 
“enemies” used it to “slander” Cuba. 
“Never has such an intense and violent 
campaign of discredit against Cuba been 
waged throughout the Americas. We must 
deprive the enemy of his principal weapon 
of attack.”” When would “the proceedings” 
end? Not, apparently, last week. Before 
Castro’s firing squads went another 28 
Batista men, bringing the grand total to 
451. Among the new dead: the first judge, 
Aristides Pérez Andreu, president of Ba- 
tista’s Pinar del Rio Urgency Tribunal. 


BOLIVIA 
On the Tightrope 


By walking a tightrope between his 
truculent tin miners and annoyed U.S. 
officials, Bolivia’s President Hernan Siles 
Zuazo squeaked through still another cri- 
sis last week. He not only ended a 13-day 
strike, but also persuaded the U.S. to 
resume its financial help. 

At issue was the Bolivian government 
subsidy to tin-mine commissaries, ena- 
bling them to sell food at about 30% 
below city prices. Politically, it is a local 
asset; economically, it is disastrous, con- 
sidering the fact that Bolivia’s national- 
ized mines lost $9,000,000 last year. But 
when the U.S. got tired of talking and 
suspended aid to Bolivia, Siles was in 
an even worse bind. At first word that 
the boondoggle might end, the miners 
marched out on strike. The solution was 
a classic of doubletalk. Siles promised the 
U.S. to cut the subsidy gradually over a 
period of four months. To the union lead- 
ers, he promised a 35% pay raise. Result: 
everyone went back to work, and the 
International Cooperation Administration 


mailed off a check. How long Siles can 
continue his act is another matter. Both 
the U.S. lenders and Bolivian takers re- 
member that Siles has promised twice be- 
fore to end the mine subsidy, and reneged 
each time. 

Even if overall dollar aid remains at 
the current level of $25 million annually, 
the U.S. will shake up its program. First 
to be reviewed: the technical-assistance 
program, which employs 4,000 Bolivians, 
maintains 20,000 miles of road, gives 
agricultural help to thousands. A recent 
survey showed that half of the Bolivians 
had no idea that the U.S. was doing the 
helping. 





To boss the U.S. show in Bolivia, the 
State Department last week named a 
career ambassador, Carl Walther Strom, 
5g. A onetime mathematics professor at 
Iowa’s Luther College, Strom served eight 
years in Mexico, spent the last 24 years 
in Cambodia. He replaces Careerman 
Philip Bonsal, now ambassador to Cuba. 


MEXICO 


Treasure Traffic 

Two years ago a small island in the Gulf 
of Mexico played host to an imposing ex- 
pedition. Flashing official archaeological 
permits, a group of 40-odd men arrived 
to excavate the site of an ancient Maya 
civilization that flourished in the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. For 45 days the party un- 
earthed thousands of finely wrought, deli- 
cately painted Maya ceremonial statues, 
carted them out to boats. Said one of the 
diggers on leaving: a find worth millions. 
Only later did reports come out that the 
island’s caretaker had been duped: the 
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In this season it is well to remember that the hope of our 
world rests on faith. Through faith our forefathers— 
men of varied faiths—built this country. And only 
through faith can we, in our turn, build confidently 

for the future. 


Faith is a family matter, too... and with it goes the 
responsibility for helping our children prepare for 


tomorrow's world. 
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e Hawaii's weather is perfect now, perfect year ‘round! e Lurline, Matsonia 
are the only all First Class, completely air-conditioned ships to Hawaii. 
e Fares include everything for 414 days each way: transportation, accom- 
modations, wonderful food, fine service, fun-packed entertainment program. 
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| permits were called forgeries and the “ar- 


chaeologists” art smugglers. 

The mystery of the island was mere- 
ly the most spectacular recent example 
of something that occurs almost daily 
throughout Mexico. By law, not a single 
item of pre-Columbian culture may be 
unearthed without permission; no pre-Co- 
lumbian object of any value may be taken 
out of the country. Yet the collector's yen 
for these objects is so insatiable that local 
dealers, anthropologists, private Mexican 
collectors have become smugglers to fill 
the pipelines to the U.S. and Europe. 

Conquered & Collected. The fancy for 
pre-Columbian art dates back to the con 
quistadores. At first, only Europe's artists 
admired the primitive sculpture. Then, in 
1867, when Maximilian’s soldiers returned 
from Mexico with hundreds of figurines 
the collectors’ interest was piqued. One of 
the earliest finds was the famed stone 
statue of Goddess Tlazolteotl in the act 
of childbirth (see cut). A French collec- 
tor first bought it for a few francs. Cur- 
rent owner: U.S. Collector Robert Woods 
Bliss, who has it insured for $80,000. 

So exciting—and profitable—was the 
ancient art work that Mexicans started 
collecting, hired peons and Indians to do 
their digging. Mexican authorities became 
conscious of their ancient heritage, pro- 
hibited the export of valuable art. Result: 
a new spurt in excavations and the rise of 
smuggling. As more exotic relics appeared 
in the U.S., such art buffs as Nelson Rock- 
efeller, John Huston, Charles Laughton 
became avid collectors and paid top 
prices. 

Flown & Faked. In the last ten years, 
the boom has grown to such proportions 
that the government has all but given 
up hope of keeping Mexico's treasures at 
home. Some officials are collectors them- 
selves—and not above turning a fast peso 
on a good piece. They make smuggling 
ridiculously easy. Reaching the border 
with a station wagon full of pre-Colum- 
bian art, ex-Jockey and Art-Quiz Whiz 
Billy Pearson was “prepared to. start 
throwing money around.” The customs 
man demanded only food. “For a case of 
chilis,” wrote Pearson in his autobiogra- 
phy, “I got through the border.” 

Others ran what amounted to an air- 
freight service with private planes. Hood- 
lums entered the act were even able 
to plunder government-willed collections. 
Artist Diego Rivera willed his fine collec- 
tion to Mexico. It was pilfered before the 
government ever got it. Shortly after An- 
thropologist-Author Miguel Covarrubias 
died, some of the best pieces in his top- 
notch collection (also willed to Mexico) 
showed up first in a Texas gallery, then 
in a Manhattan gallery, which sold them 
to private collectors. 

The latest wrinkle in the trade was all 
but inevitable. With everyone scrambling 
for pre-Columbian art, local Indians have 
learned to copy the originals handed to 
them by dealers. are selling fakes to gul- 
lible tourists as fast as they can make 
them. And some are so well done that 
even the art dealers get clipped on an 
occasional imitation Mayan. 
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If you like a car that can take it—these are built to your liking. Engineered to step out and 
built to stand up with quality clean through. That’s why people drive Forward look cars longer 
and farther than any other on the road. You get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation. 


A drive will bring out the difference 
great engineering makes 


Drive one of the Can Do Cars of The Forward Look. 
The quality cars from Chrysler Corporation. 
/ Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 
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“There's a way to do it better. 
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FOUND —< better way to handle hot cargoes. trucks. Nickel-Iron-Alkaline storage batteries from 
The manufacturer of an air-to-air missile needed quiet, Edison Battery Division, in spark-enclosed mounts, 
reliable, fumeless trucks for work in dust-free assembly _ provide the power for these fork-lift machines .. . last 
rooms and explosive areas. He turned to electric twice as long as conventional batteries. 


FOUND —a< better way to 
steady voltage. Fluctuating 
voltage can be serious in an oper- 
ating room...or a plant. But 
Pennsylvania Transformer Divi- 
sion has developed a new and 
inexpensive “load tap changer” 
that keeps transformer voltage 
at a constant level. Maintenance 
is simple, safe, even during trans- 
former operation. 








In pursuit of the better way: FOR UTILITIES—Line Material, National Electric Coil and Pennsylvania Transformer 
Products * Switchgear Fuse Cutouts and Links * Street and Airport Lighting * Insulators * Lightning Arresters * Fibre Conduit + Distri- 
bution and Power Transformers * Capacitors * Power Switching Equipment * Substation Equipment « Regulators * Construction Materials 
Reclosers * Coils + Service for Rotating Machines. FOR INDUSTRY—Buss, Clark, Thomas A. Edison, Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, 
National Electric Coil, Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, and Tropic-Aire Products + Aircraft Fire Detection Systems * Arc Furnace, Power 
and Pipe Welding Transformers * Fuses « Aircraft and Industrial Instruments « Truck-Trailer Refrigeration * Industrial Batteries 
Refrigeration * Atmospheric and Industrial Gas Dryers * Miners’ Safety Lamps * Melting Furnaces * Voicewriter Dictating Equipment 
Medical and Industrial Gases * Commercial Cooking and Laundry Equipment + Load Center Unit Substations * Bus Air Conditioners 
Electric Generator Windings. FOR THE HOME—Buss, Clark, Coolerator, Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Manning-Bowman, Permaline, 
Powerhouse, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, Tropic-Aire, and Zero Products + Toasters * Fans * Steam and Dry Irons * Fry Pans 
Waffle Bakers + Percolators * Dryers * Household Fuses * Automatic Washers * Hair Clippers * Juvenile Furniture * Air Conditioners 
Electrostatic Air Filters * Water Heaters + Fibre Pipe + Space Heaters * Humidifiers * Dehumidifiers + Vibrators + Power Tools 












.. find it” 





Behind the inventions of Thomas A. Edison 
were years and years of exhaustive research. 
To find a better filament for his incandescent 
lamp, for instance, the inventor tested almost 


romas OL Edison. 


The inventiveness of Edison ...led to these 
better ways to better living electrically 


McGraw research, manufacturing and inven- 
tive experience to produce many outstanding 
McGraw-Edison products. A few are shown here. 
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every fibrous material known—including maca- 






roni, onion rind and hair from the beards of 












some of his men. And some 50,000 experiments 
7 : of the Edison tto; 

were made to perfect his storage battery. ea roe crcl ta 
' : simply write us on your 





Today, the Edison tradition joins force with business letterhead. 










FOUND-—a better way to clear the air of 


particles 1/795 the size of a pencil dot! Coolerator 
Division has perfected an electrostatic air filter that 
removes 95% of all pollen, dust, smoke particles. 


FOUND —a better way to break a business 
“time barrier.” Edison Voicewriter pays for itself 
if you dictate just three letters a day. It’s foolproof to 
operate; clearly reproduces hard-to-understand words. 












FOUND — a better way to 
find electrical trouble. E-xist- 
ing methods for keeping watch on 
vital electric circuits were too 
slow for the Navy’s new atomic 
submarines. So Bussmann Division 
developed fuse holders with a tell- 
tale light that instantly comes on 
| when there is trouble. Navy tech- 
nicians can quickly spot the prob- 
lem... and correct it. 








30 divisions and subsidiaries making dependable electric products 
for utilities, for industry, for the home. For further information about 
I our company or its products, write on your business letterhead to 

McGraw-Edison Company, 1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois. 
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Determined as any White Citizens 
Council president to keep the bloodlines 
pure, frolicsome, Cambridge-educated 
King Freddie, Kabaka of Buganda (pop. 
about 1,500,000) in the British protecto- 
rate of Uganda, moved swiftly to preserve 
black supremacy. Days after younger 
brother Prince Henry, 31, had defied a 
sibling caveat and married 17-year-old 
Carol Ann Whitey, a Bournemouth art 
student, Freddie’s parliament notified the 
bridegroom: “As you have married an 
English girl, neither your children nor 
your grandchildren can be recognized as 
being in the direct line of succession to 
the Kabakaship.” 


ee 

Lightly togged in a skintight cream- 
colored dress—and little else—Cinemac- 
tress Marilyn Monroe bantered breath- 
lessly with windswept Chicago newsmen 
on a potpourri of familiar topics. On un- 
derwear: “I have no prejudice against it.” 
Sex: “How do I know about man’s need 
for a sex symbol? I’m a girl. Sex counts 
like everything else. I'd never discount 
it.” Press conferences: “Occasionally it’s 
fun. Sometimes I can even get a chance to 
find out what I’m thinking.” 

Manhattan’s select, intellectually kinet- 
ic Cosmopolitan Club for Women last 
week accepted its first Negro member: 
Contralto Marian Anderson. 

The jaunty smile flickered with nervous 
awe as Boulevardier Maurice Chevalier, 
70, at the end of a San Juan engagement, 
paid a respectful call on Cellist Pablo 
Casals, 82. The two had never met, al- 
though Casals recalled admiring a Cheva- 
lier performance in 1904, For nearly an 
hour two of the youngest old men in 
music chatted warmly in French—mostly 
on the glories of age. Then Casals an- 








nounced: “Now I will play for you.” 
Chevalier swallowed, blinked, finally wept 
openly as his host hunched over his instru- 
ment and played The Song of the Birds, a 
Catalan folk melody and unofficial anthem 
of exiled Catalans that Casals performs at 
the end of every recital. Sobbed Maurice: 
“Quelle beauté, quelle beauté.” With a 
flurry of farewells, and clutching an auto- 
graphed photo (“To Maurice Chevalier, 
whom the world loves and admires for his 
art, simple and touching”), Chevalier hur- 
ried off to catch his plane. 

The selection was made by Mom and 
Dad, but lapan’s bubbly Princess Suga, 
20-year-old sister of Prince Akihito, had 
no objections. Some time this fall, the 
imperial household announced, Suga will 
wed a childhood friend, gangly Hisanaga 
Shimazu, 25. bank clerk. scion of a blue- 
blooded family and a classmate of Aki- 
hito’s at the Gakushuin ( Peers’ School). 
According to custom, Hisanaga had called 
on his future father-in-law. who will build 
the newlyweds a house and provide a $42,- 
coo dowry. And what, asked newsmen, 
had the Emperor said? “He just asked me 
to take good care of his daughter.” 

At Kansas City’s Ivanhoe Temple, 
brethren of the Scottish Rite donned their 
fraternal regalia to honor 33rd Degree 
Member Harry S. Truman, 50 years a 
Freemason. 






WELL, IF IT ISN’T GRANNY IN TIGHTS, 
leered the London Daily Herald. Lecs, 
panted the Daily Mail. What excited Fleet 
Street was a novel slice of cheesecake: 
pert, serious Cinemactress Vivien Leigh, 
wife of Sir Laurence Olivier, and a grand- 
mother at 45. Last week trim Lady Olivier 
slipped on a red satin bathing suit and 
black mesh stockings. made a slinky, twit- 
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Maurice CHEVALIER & Paspto CAsALs 
The youngest old men. 
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Vivien LEIGH AS SABINA 
The best old legs. 


tery TV debut as Sabina, the talkative, 
never-say-die seductress-maid in Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth. Crit- 
ical verdict: Vivien once more proved 
that good legs are a ho-hum show’s best 
means of support. 

« (6 s% 

Moody, promising Cinemactress Diane 
(Peyton Place) Varsi, with two husbands 
behind her at 21, collected her 24-year- 
old son Shawn and a wicker suitcase of 
possessions, flew off to settle in Vermont. 
Snapped troubled Diane: “I just don’t 
want to act any more. I find it destruc- 
tive to me. I don’t ever plan to return to 
Hollywood.’ Hoping otherwise, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, which has title to almost five 
more years of Diane's services, gave her 
an indefinite leave of absence. 

Back to foggy London after a month of 
Nassau sun, Elder (70) Poet Thomas 
Stearns Eliot and his youngish (32) wife 
(and former secretary) Valerie disem- 
barked from the Queen Mary boat train. 
“Tt was glorious there,’ mused Eliot to a 
waiting Daily Mailman. “We had the 
place practically to ourselves. There was 
some young film star chap. Can't think of 
his name.” Prompted Valerie: “It was 
Gary Cooper, dear.” 
° 








Before a House Government Operations 
subcommittee, salty, short-fused Vice Ad- 
miral Hyman G. Rickover exploded with 
a touching plea. Unless Congress mows 
down the growing underbrush of Pentagon 
committees, he warned, “we will wind up 
with all committees and no work done. 
Our people have no time to do their work, 
for fighting committees. We need some 
protection.” Lest anyone misunderstand, 
Rickover noted an exception: congres- 
sional committees are just dandy. 
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The Fleetwood Body by Fisher in the 1959 Cadillac Coupe de Ville. 


Makes time stand still- 


THE “TIME PROOF” 


You buy time when you buy a new Body by Fisher—time that 
can be measured in years. 

The secret? Built-for-keeps features like these: 

Magic-Mirror Finish by Fisher — the new acrylic lacquer that 
stays bright without waxing or polishing. 

Life-Span Build—a rugged, rigid steel framework designed to 
hand out the silent treatment for years and years. 


Living-Room Interiors—with contour-molded carpets and lock- 
stitched fabrics that take hard usage and never show it. 


Only the "GM Five’ give you 


LUSTER THAT LASTS—THE 
MAGIC-MIRROR FINISH 

BY FISHER 

After 12 months’ exposure, Fisher 
Body’s exclusive acrylic lacquer finish 
(right) retained its brilliant color and 
its mirrorlike gloss without polishing. 
The reflection of the model car 

proves it. Conventional lacquer finish 
(left) was dull, cloudy, and 

shows almost no re flection. 





BODY BY FISHER 


There are other “extras” at no extra cost: Vista-Panoramic 
windshields with areas increased as much as 50%; Safety Plate 
glass in every window, front, rear and side; the good looks 
of “inlaid” upholstery, deep-embossed by a Fisher-developed 
dielectric process. 

So if you're looking for a body that is built with the extra 
dimension of time, check the “Time Proof” Body by Fisher. 


You'll find it only in the “GM Five”: Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac. 


the Bonus of BODY BY FISHER. 
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CHEVROLET 
PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK 
CADILLAC 





Pirestone lire stability on proving ground turning pads wins car makers’ top approval. 


Firestone Rubber-X surpasses car makers’ 





Firestone tires give you the turn control, skid-eufety and stability you need for today’s driving 


fo prove Firestone brings you extra safety 


Proof of performance makes Firestone tires number one choice of car manufacturers. Again for 
’59, more new cars will roll off assembly lines on Firestone tires than on any other make. On the proving 
grounds of the world’s most competitive industry, nothing about tires is left to chance. Hard-to-convince 
engineers put them through months of rubber-searing paces. They cramp screaming wheels into tight 
maneuvers on special turning pads. They measure noise, skid-safety, cornering stability and ease of control. 
They race test tires to the limit over everything from high-speed tracks to broken pavements. From carefully 


controlled brand-for-brand tests like these, automotive engineers find out which tires stand up. They see 








in tires! 








plement and con- 





ion equipment tire. 


for themselves which tires ride, corner, wear, stop and start better than any others. Again this year, com- 
petitive testing by the auto industry has made Firestones the first choice tires for original equipment. When 


you're thinking about tires for your new or present car, 


> 
remember that Firestones, alone, offer the test-winning wes fone 


performance of Firestone Rubber-X, the longest wearing : 
BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
rubber ever used in Firestone tires. Buy now, on convenient 

Enjoy the Voice of Fireatone every Monday evening on ABC television 


terms if you wish, at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 











MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 





HOW NOTHING BECAME SOMETHING: There was atime when no one could imagine 
a numeral that stands for nothing you can see, or touch, or count. For thousands of 
years the ancient Babylonians, scratching cuneiform calculations on wet clay tablets, 
simply left a space in the middle of such numbers as 305. This made it easy to 
confuse 3 5 with 35. Around 300 B.C., an unknown scribe jammed the end of 
his stylus into the clay to mark such a space—3-5—and primitive zero” was born. 
More than a thousand years later, the Hindus brought to the court of the Caliph of 
Baghdad the first zero, a real digit that could be used in addition or subtraction. 
The Arabs, in turn, introduced zero to medieval Spain and all of Europe. Today 
we still use this Hindu zero to identify 305—and for newer tasks such as marking 
the dividing line between plus and minus numbers, as in temperature readings. It 


is typical of the world of mathematics that the work of scholars centuries ago is 


still vitally important today. 
IB M. 
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SPORT 
Change of Tune 


Okon Bassey Asuquo is the son of a 
Nigerian farmer and a Member of the 
Order of the British Empire. He received 
this accolade from Queen Elizabeth last 
year, after, as Hogan (“Kid’’) Bassey, 
he reduced a French-Algerian pugilist 
named Cherif Hamia to bloody stupor 
and became the featherweight champion 
of the world. In the measured tones ap- 
propriate when speaking of an M.B.E., 
his English manager George Biddles de- 
clared, shortly after Bassey’s first title 
defense: “I rather fancy that Hogan will 
be about some time as featherweight 
champion.” In Los Angeles last week, the 
prophecy foundered in a sea of blood. 

The compact (5 ft. 3 in., 125 Ibs.) 
Bassey has one of the fastest pairs of 
fists in boxing, but he is also a bleeder 
who cuts easily around the eyes. He lost 
two fights earlier in his career when cuts 
were opened up. Davey Moore. 25, a 
minister's son and ex-Golden Glover from 
Springfield, Ohio, was just the kind of 
fighter who spells bad news for Bassey—a 
rugged slugger with a darting left and a 
clubbing right. The fight crowd knew it, 
and Bassey was no better than even 
money at the opening bell. 

The champion started well, flicked jabs 
that confused Moore, won four of the 
first five rounds. But in the sixth he 
walked into a staggering left-right com- 
bination. The champion began to bleed 
around the eyes. As early as the ninth 
round, he was beaten. His seconds asked 
politely if he was giving any thought to 
“retiring.” Gamely the Kid rejected the 
idea, pawed the blood from his eyes for 
four more rounds, Finally, after the 13th, 
he retired, explained simply: “I just 
couldn’t see.”” Manager Biddles’ tune had 








Ex-CHAMPION BASSEY (LEFT) 
‘| just couldn't see.” 
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Rep Curna’s CHEN CHING-KAI IN Moscow 
"The ideas of the party were in me." 


changed in a year's time. “I wouldn't 
send him out to be murdered,” he said, 
“champion or not.” 

If he had won, Hogan planned to make 
his next title defense in 1960 in Lagos 
Nigeria, to celebrate the scheduled inde- 
pendence of his homeland. Now he will 
have to get the title back first. 


Mao's Muscled Minions 


CHEN DUMPS AMERICANS WITH ONE 
JERK, trumpeted the headline in Hong 
Kong’s Communist Wen Hui Pao last 
week. AMERICANS POWERLESS TO THREATEN 
CHEN CHING-KAI. Occasion for the re- 
joicing was a_ weight-lifting meet in 
Moscow, in which Red China's little 
(127 lbs.) Chen hoisted 3264 Ibs. in the 
clean-and-jerk to shatter the world feath- 
erweight record held by the U.S.’s Isaac 
Berger. 

Chen's feat was the latest product of 
the ten-year athletic program launched 
by Red China’s Mao Tse-tung with the 
avowed intention of producing citizens 
“capable of more and harder work in 
China’s socialist reconstruction.” Red 
China’s muscled minions, according to 
the Peking press, “resolutely pledged 
themselves to overcome all difficulties and 
all individualist ideas existing in their 
innermost minds, and strive to become 
the vanguard on the physical-culture 
front.” Chen himself gave due credit to 
patriotic inspiration. “During the jerk 
event, I was somewhat nervous,” said he, 
“but just then I looked down at the re- 
sponsible comrades of our country’s ath- 
letic association. This indeed meant the 
ideas of the party were in me, encouraging 
me. This strengthened my determination.” 

Last year Mao’s inspired athletes 
claimed seven world records in sports 
ranging from swimming to weight lifting. 
One rowing group became so incensed by 
“U.S. imperialist aggression against our 
territory of Taiwan” that it bettered the 


winning time of the U.S. pair-oared shell 
with cox in the 1956 Olympics, even 
though the Red rowers had trained only a 
month over the 2,000-meter distance. 

Some Chinese claims bring only snig- 
gers in the West. Rowing times, for 
example, are meaningless because wind 
and water conditions vary so widely from 
course to course. But Britain’s Runner 
Sylvia Cheeseman, one of the few West- 
ern athletes to have seen the Red Chinese 
in training, came back from a trip behind 
the Bamboo Curtain convinced that Mao’s 
big-brotherly encouragement to sport is 
no joke. “The coaches have to stop the 
athletes from killing themselves with over- 
work,” she says. “The Chinese will be 
among the top three or four nations in 
sport in the next ten years.” 


Scoreboard 

G On the tortuous, intermittently rain- 
slick racecourse at Sebring, Fla., the sleek 
Italian Ferrari sports cars had a field day. 
Factory-team Ferraris finished one-two in 
the twelve-hour International Grand Prix 
of Endurance, took five of the first ten 
places. Winner of the other five top spots: 
West Germany’s small, beetle-like Porsche. 
Notably out of it: Britain's highly touted 
Aston Martin and Lister-Jaguar. 

College basketball's two major tourna- 
ments were won by the underdogs. At 
New York’s Madison Square Garden, 
sharpshooting St. John's of Brooklyn beat 
top-seeded Bradley 76-71, in overtime, to 
win the National Invitation Tournament. 
In Louisville's Freedom Hall, California’s 
underrated Golden Bears slowed West 
Virginia's fast break, squeezed out a 71-70 
upset victory in the N.C.A.A. champion- 
ship finals. 

@ At Aintree, England, an eight-year-old 
English gelding named Oxo, at 8 to 1, won 
the 117th running of the famed Grand 
National Steeplechase. Only four of the 
34 starters finished the rugged course. 
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RELIGION 





New Sayings of Jesus 


“Comparable in importance to the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and of even greater sig- 
nificance to students of the New Testa- 
ment.” That is how visiting Swiss Theo- 
logian Oscar Cullmann (Tre, March 23) 
described the subject of his lecture at 
Manhattan’s Union Theological Seminary 
last week. Lutheran Cullmann was giving 
the public a first detailed and fasci- 
nating report on the so-called Gospel 
of St. Thomas, one of 44 Coptic manu- 
scripts in leatherbound papyrus books 
found in 1946 in a tomb in upper Egypt 
some 60 miles from the city of Luxor. 

Common denominator of this treasure- 


trove is Gnosticism, a potent heresy of 


Christianity’s early days, which interpret- 
ed Jesus’ life and teaching as an esoteric 





Museo del Greco, Toled 
THOMAS 
No mind directly convinced. 


message of salvation directed to an elite 
equipped with secret knowledge. As such 
most of the manuscripts are interesting 
mainly to scholars. But the Gospel of St. 
Thomas has a special concern and fasci- 
nation for all Christians, for it is a 3rd or 
jth century collection of 114 “sayings of 
Jesus” that dates back to a Greek manu- 
script from the first half of the 2nd cen- 
tury—within 50 years of the Gospels 
themselves. Such compilations of quotes 
without any connecting narra- 
were used, modern scholars believe 
by the authors of canonical Scripture. 
Beatitudes & Parables. Some of the 
sayings are word-for-word versions of ma- 
terial in the four canonical Gospels, some 
are variations of the 


set down 
tive 


Gospel versions 
some are quotations from Jesus known 
only through the writings of the early 
church fathers, and some are completely 
unknown. The word-for-word repetitions 


include the sayings about the mote and 


the beam, the blind leading the blind, 
that which is hidden and must be re- 
vealed, the prophet not without honor 


save in his own country, “to him that has 
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shall be given,” leaving one’s father and 
mother to follow Jesus, and some of the 
Beatitudes, e.g., the poor having the king- 
dom of heaven. Many parables are also 
included: the sower, the thief in the 
night, the tares, the mustard seed, the 
marriage feast, the wicked tenants, the 
pearl, the hidden treasure. 

Dr. Cullmann cited two examples of 
Christ’s sayings found both in the Gospel 
of St. Thomas and the church fathers: 
1) “He who is near me is near the fire, 
and he who is far from me is far from 
the kingdom”; 2) “Split a piece of wood 

I am there; lift the stone and you will 
find me there.” 

Among the sayings hitherto unknown: 
@ “Jesus said: If those who lead you 
say to you: Behold, the kingdom is in 
heaven, then the birds of heaven will 
precede you; if they say to you that it is 
in the sea, then the fish will precede you. 
But the kingdom is within you and it is 
outside of you.” 

@ “Mary said to Jesus: Who are your 
disciples like? He said: They are like 
small children who have settled in a field 
which is not theirs. When the owners of 
the field come, they will say: Leave our 
field to us. They are completely naked in 
their presence, and so they will leave it 
to them and give them their field.” 

@ “Jesus said: The kingdom of the Father 
is like a man who wanted to kill an 
important person; he drew his sword in 
his house, he pierced it through the wall 
to see if his hand would be steady; then 
he killed the important person.” 

Unknown & Genuine. Will the newly 
found “Gospel” (scheduled to be pub- 
lished soon by Professor Henri-Charles 





Puech of the Collége de France, and col- 
leagues) affect the New Testament? No 
answers Theologian Cullmann: The col- 


lection “was rightly not included in the 
New Testament.” His reason: It includes 


“obviously Gnostic material,’ and appar- 


ently was compiled by a Gnostic who 
arbitrarily put the collection under the 
authority of the Apostle Thomas.* Says 


Cullmann 
are the only ones on which we can rely. 
Again and again we must marvel at the 
fact that from the large number of primi- 
tive Christian writings only those were 
accepted as canonical which really came 
from the oldest time and which were free 
from heretical tendencies. 

On the other hand, it 
previously unknown and y 
ings of Jesus to be found in other docu- 
ments which are not in the canon, sayings 
which, even when they bring no funda- 
mentally new revelation, are capable of 
enriching and furthering our understand- 
ing of the canonical gospel. 


“Our four canonical Gospels 


is possible for 





genuine say- 





Doubting Thomas, the disciple who is best 
known for his verification of Jesus’ resurrection 
by touching the wounds in hands (John 20 

28) was a favorite of Gnostic writers, who 





ibuted to him extensive missionary 
in Persia and India, The Mar Thoma Church in 
southern India claims him as its founder 


journeys 


The Key of St. Peter? 


No body has ever been the subject of 
such detailed and delicate detective work 
as the remains of the onetime fisherman 
Simon, whom Jesus renamed Peter. For 
though, according to tradition and Roman 
Catholic doctrine, Peter was the first 
Bishop of Rome, from whom the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven have been hand- 
ed down to the succession of Popes, no 
absolutely conclusive evidence of his pres- 
ence in Rome has yet been found. 

In the fourth century Emperor Con- 
stantine built the first basilica of St. Pe- 
ter’s on the site of his supposed tomb in 
an ancient cemetery, and in the present 
16th century basilica, the tomb of Peter 
traditionally lies beneath the Altar of the 
Confession (reserved to the Pope him- 
self). Over the past 20 years, careful dig- 


ging has uncovered a number of Christian 
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PETER 
so endlessly sought. 





tombs beneath the altar, with the strong 
probability that one of them was Peter's; 
but there was no name or sign to mark 
it—only a maze of graffiti, scratchings 
initials and symbols on the 
ancient stones. 

Last week Professor Margherita Guar- 
ducci, 56, a slender, youthful-looking 
spinster who is professor of Greek epigra- 
phy at Rome University, announced that 
she had found in these graffiti strong new 
evidence that St. Peter had been buried 
where tradition has placed him. 

Mystical Code. For 54 years Dr. Guar- 
ducci and her sister Maria pored over the 
strange crisscross of signs and letters in 
the grottoes beneath the altar, comparing 
them with those in the catacombs in and 
near Rome. Gradually, the searchers be- 
gan to find significant repetitions, and 
meanings began to take shape. 

The 2nd century Christians, driven un- 
derground by persecution, developed a 
mystical code. Commonest of the sym- 
bols, and still in use today, is the chi rho 

a combination of the first two Greek 
letters of the word Christ to form a &. 
Similarly, early Christian worshipers and 


of names 
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SUCCESSFUL TEST firings of SERGEANT missi 


promise to give greater 


accuracy to the striking power of the Army's new pentomic divisions. 


>a. 


BY PLANE OR TRUCK, SERGEANT launch- 
ers and SERGEANT missiles, when opera- 
tional, will have high mobility —can be 
rushed to troubled areas. 


oy Sa. com 


RAPIDLY ASSEMBLED, smull crew will be able 
to ready SERGEANT for firing in minutes. 


PINPOINT ACCURACY is expected over 
range (A to B)—several times the distance 
of conventional artillery (c to pb). 


ARMY'S “NEW LOOK” SERGEANT 


Mobility And Accuracy Of Front-Line Missile Will Give Troops New Power 


A new, more powerful surface-to-surface 
missile, designed to give our ground troops 
greater firepower, is now going into the 
developmental hardware stage. Easily 
transportable and designed for rapid 
assembly, the solid-fueled SERGEANT will 
be a modern, “second-generation” nuclear 
weapon for U. S. Army use in limited or 
global conflicts. 


For military operations, the powerful 
SERGEANT will furnish Army commanders 
with highly mobile, reliable firepower that 
will be ready in minutes to strike against 
enemy targets. 

Sperry Utah Engineering Laboratory, 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, is responsible for produc- 
tion of the SERGEANT missile system. 


Pen 








jo Italy's News 
SCHOLAR GUARDUCCI 
From ancient scratchings, new evidence. 


pilgrims used the Latin letters P and E 
for Peter, M for Mary, T for the Cross. 
These were often inserted in the names of 
the worshipers and those they wished to 
commemorate. Thus the name CRISPINA is 
written with a Greek X fused with the 
P, making the chi rho and _ indicating 
Crispina’s devotion to Christ; beneath the 
T in the name RENATO, an E is drawn, 
signifying Peter's crucifixion. 

The PE symbol in various combina- 
tions occurs again and again in the crypt 
beneath the confession altar, says Dr. 
Guarducci. “Everyone naturally expected 
to find Peter's name spelled out and was 
disappointed not to find it. But it is there 
in monogram form, with the E placed at 
the foot of the P to make it look like a 
key.” The symbol she described looks 
something like this: P. 

Buried Here. In one place, on the so- 
called “Red Wall” running north and 
south in the excavations and dating to 
about 160 A.D., Dr. Guarducci sees some- 
thing still more significant. Under the 
Greek letters for P, E, T and R are some 
letters that could be an abbreviation of 
the Greek word enesti. Taken together, 
the letters would mean “Peter is buried 
here.” 

Last week Dr. Guarducci presented the 
weighty, three-volume record of her find- 
ings to Pope John as a name-day present 
on the feast of St. Joseph (the Pope’s bap- 
tismal name). Said she: “He thanked me 
and promised he would read it carefully.” 


Franco's Protestants 

Prompted by the World Evangelical 
Fellowship, Protestants all over the world 
last week offered pray for their 
brothers in Spain. And Spain’s 30,000-odd 
Protestant worshipers gathered in private 
homes, or in buildings that may show no 
sign that they are churches, to make their 
devotions and give thanks for the prayers 
of their brethren in other lands. The 
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Protestants of Spain, outnumbered by 
Roman Catholics 1,000 to 1, feel that 
they need all the prayers they can get. 

The Bishop Says No. According to 
Article 6 of the Charter of Franco Spain; 
“no other external ceremonies or mani- 
festations than those of the Catholic re- 
ligion shall be permitted,” but “no one 
shall be molested for his religious beliefs 
or in the private practice of his worship.” 
In practice, Protestants may not hold 
government jobs, teach school, become 
officers in the armed forces. In business 
offices and factories they are rarely pro- 
moted (if they are not actually demoted 
when their beliefs become known). 

They may marry among themselves in 
civil ceremonies. A Catholic who wants 
to marry a Protestant must first get 
permission for a civil ceremony, and he 
can get this permission only by furnishing 
proof that he is no longer a practicing 
Catholic. The proof consists of a signed 
declaration submitted to a justice of the 
peace. but the local bishop can simply 
refuse to accept the declaration as valid, 
and the wedding is off. There have been 
some cases of priests who left the church 
and tried to marry Protestants (one no- 
table example: the late, reactionary Car- 
dinal Segura’s onetime private secretary, 
now an Anglican). These ex-priests never 
get permission for a civil ceremony, but 
Protestant pastors have worked out a 
stopgap solution: a private Protestant 
ceremony performed before a notary pub- 
lic. This has no legal validity whatever, 
only serves to put the ceremony on record, 

No Moving Day. Spain's five Prot- 
estant denominations ( Baptists, Anglicans, 
Presbyterians, Pentecostals and Plymouth 
Brethren) are subjected to constant 
harassment. In the past five months the 
police have closed five of their churches 
on technicalities—two in Barcelona and 
one each in Malaga, Seville and Madrid. 
Three years ago the police closed the 
only Protestant theological seminary in 
Spain; candidates for the ministry must 
now be trained by local pastors. 

Despite repeated appeals to Franco, 
Protestants in Spain operate solely on 
the document issued by Franco's generals 
after the civil war, granting permission 
to reopen established Protestant churches. 
This means that there is no legal authori- 
zation for the establishment of a new 
church, or even for an established church 
to move. A Baptist church in Barcelona 
was closed down last year when its con- 
gregation moved without permission from 
a building that was about to collapse. 
And in 1954, Madrid’s Second Baptist 
Church was closed because a new Catholic 
charity foundation across the street com- 
plained that the Protestant church was 
interfering with its work. 

But the Protestants are free to carry 
out their simple services unmolested. Pas- 
tors speak their minds from their pulpits 
without fear that there are police ob- 
servers in the congregation. “Of course 
not,” quipped one non-churchgoing Span- 
iard last week. “The police are afraid 
to send observers into the Protestant 
churches. They might be converted.” 





Where to see ROLLS-ROYCE 


You can see the Rolls-Royce and Bent- 
ley cars advertised on the opposite page 
at any of the following dealers. Else- 
where, write your nearest distributor. 


ABILENE, TEXAS, Import Motor Car Co., 
4001 South First Street 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Motorsport Corp., 
7833 Lomas Boulevard, NE. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CaL., Coventry Motors, 
9334 Wilshire Boulevard 
BINGHAMTON, N.¥., Schumann-Van Atta 
Buick Inc., 32 State Street 
noston, Foreign Motors, Inc., 
1686 Commonwealth Ave. 
BURLINGAME, CAL., British Cars 
of Burlingame, 65 California Drive 
cuicaco, Peter G. Malone, Inc., 
200 North N. W. Highway, Park Ridge; 
5 East South Water Street 
NnaTi, Raymond Imported Motors, 
Montgomery Road 
CLEVELAND, Salter Automotive Imports, Inc. 
9009 Carnegie Ave. 
co_umsvus, Jan Ross Motor Co., Inc., 
380 E. Broad Street 
DALLAS, Hulsey-Proctor Foreign Cars, 
1710 No. Akard 
pENvER, The Kumpf Motor Car Co., 
West 12th Ave. and Acoma 
pernorr, Falvey Motor Sales Co., 
22600 Woodward Ave. 
#ront woutn, Overseas Motors Corp., 
2824-30 White Settlement Road 
GLENDALE, CAL., Satori, Inc. 
143 South Glendale Ave. 
HARTFORD, Russ Sceli, Inc., 80 Maple Ave. 
nousTon, Houston Continental Motors Ltd., Inc. 
4901 S. Main Street 
HUTCHINSON, KAN., Holiday Motor Co., 
1221 East 4th Street 
INDIANAP Schaler and Waters. 
Greate y Garage, 26 W. 27th Street 
KANSAS CrTy, MO., Allied Motors, Inc., 
Baltimore at 16th Street 
KuTzTown, Pa., Nick Ciliberti Pontiac, 
601 East Main Street 
%*#LOS ANGELES, Peter Satori of California, Inc, 
$25 W. Colorado Street, Pasadena 
LOouIsvILLE, Koster-Swope Imports, 
501 East Broadway 
MEMPuis, Pryor Oldsmobile Co., 
2525 Summer Avenue 
miami, Waco Motors, 1301 W. Flagler Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, Le Elliott Motor Imports, Inc., 
705 W. 77% Street South 
MONTEREY, CAL., Foreign Motors of Monterey 
7777 Del Monte Avenue, P.O, Box 1727 
NEW ONLEANS, Stephens Foreign Cars, 
840 Carondelet 
*new vouk, J. S. Inskip, Inc., 304 E. 64th Street 
OAKLAND, CAL. British Motor Car Distrs, Ltd., 
3068 Broad 
OKLAHOMA Crry, Thoroughbred Car Company, 
820 N, Broadway 
PALM neacnu, Taylor Imported Motors, 
1314 S. Dixie Highway, W. Palm Beach 
PALM SPRINGS, CAL., Palm Springs Imports, 
68-406 Highway 111 
PHILADELPutA, Warrington Motors Imports, Inc, 
705 Lancaster Avenue, Bryn Mawr 
PHOENIX, Stewart Motor Co., 800 N. Central 
prrrsnuncn, Haller’s Motorfair, 
427 Washington Road 
PORTLAND, OREGON, Pacific Imported Cars Inc., 
1638 W. Burnside Street 
PROVIDENCE, J. S. Inskip, Inc.,776 Elmwood Ave. 
nICHMOND, VA., Mooers Motor Car Company, 
1114 North Boulevard 
SACRAMENTO, Cat.., Oxford Motors Ltd., 
15th & “I” Streets 
s, Gruet Motor Car Co., 
4733 McPherson Street 
8T. PAUL, MINN., Sc’ ider Motors Co., 
Pleasant at Kellogg Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, British Motor Car Distrs. Ltd., 
1800 Van Ness Avenue 
(Showroom: 1701 Van Ness Ave.) 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Preston Moore, Inc., 
418 State Street 
SEATTLE, Wasn., British Motor Car Distrs. Inc., 
620 Spokane Street 
tampa, Import Motor Cars, 1413 S. Howard St. 
WALNUT CREEK, CAL., British Motor Car 
Distrs. Ltd., 2679 North Main Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Flood Pontiac Co., 
4221 Connecticut Avenue, N. W 
WILKES-nanne, PA., Wolfe-Rittinger Inc., 
166 South Main Street 
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The Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud—$13,995 


“At 60 miles an hour the loudest noise in this 
new Rolls-Royce comes from the electric clock” 


What makes Rolls-Royce the best car in the world? “There is really no magic about it— 


it is merely patient attention to detail,” says an eminent Rolls-Royce engineer. 


1. “At 60 miles an hour the loudest 
noise comes from the electric cloc k,” 
reports the Technical Editor of THE 
moron. Three mufflers tune out sound 


frequencies—acoustically. 


2. i very Rolls Royce engine is run for 
seven hours at full throttle before in 
stallation, and each car is test driven 
for hundreds of miles over varying 


road surfaces, 


3. The Rolls Royce is designed as an 
owner-driven car. It is eighteen inches 


shorter than the largest domestic cars. 


4, The car has power steering, power 
brakes and automatic gear-shift. It is 
very easy to drive and to park. No 
chauffeur required. 


5. The finished car spends a week in 
the final test shop, being fine-tuned. 
Here it is subjected to 98 separate or 
deals. For example, the engineers use 


a stethoscope to listen for axle-whine. 


6. The Rolls-Royce is guaranteed for 


three years. With a new network of 
dealers and parts-depots from Coast 


to Coast, service is no problem. 


7. The Rolls-Royce radiator has never 
changed, except that when Sir Henry 
Royce died in 1933 the monogram RR 


was changed from red to black. 


> . . 4 

8. The coachwork is given hive coats 
of primer paint, and hand rubbed be 
tween each coat, before nine coats of 


finishing paint go on. 


> : 
9. By mov Ing a switc h on the steering 
column, you can adjust the shock- 


absorbers to suit road conditions. 


10. A picnic table, veneered in French 
walnut, slides out from under the 
dash. ‘Two more swing out behind the 


front seats. 


11. You can get such optional extras 
as an Espresso coftee-making machine, 
a dictating machine, a bed, hot and 
cold water for washing, an electric 


razor or a telephone. 


12. There are three separate systems 
of power brakes, two hydraulic and 
one mechanical. Damage to one will 
not affect the others. The Rolls-Royce 
is a very safe car—and also a very lively 
car. It cruises serenely at eighty hve. 


Top speed is in excess of 100 m.p-h. 


13. The Bentley Rolls- 


Royce. Except for the radiators, they 


is made by 


are identical motor cars, manufactured 
by the same engineers in the same 
works. People who feel diffident 
about driving a Rolls-Royce can buy 


a Bentley. 


price. The Rolls-Royce illustrated in 
this advertisement f.o.b. principal 


ports of entry costs $13,995. 


If you would like the rewarding 
> ) 
experience of driving a Rolls-Royce or 
Benth Vy, write or telephone to one of 
the dealers listed on opposite page. 
Rolls-Royce Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N. Y. Clrcle 5-1144. 
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GOOD BUSINESS BEGINS...ON CIITANMPION PAPERS 


What came in this morning’s mail? An order, an invoice, an invitation to present 


your product? Billions of envelopes are essential to keeping business moving. 
Millions of them are made from Champion papers. Envelope converters prefer 
Champion's complete line of envelop rs—its high uniform quality meets 
their most exacting requirements. With Champion envelope papers you can be 


sure your first impression is a good one. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre ¢ ompany,. Hamilton, Ohio. District 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detr St. Louis. Cincinnati, A D 











THE THEATER 


New Musical on Broadway 


First Impressions (book by Abe Bur- 
rows; music and lyrics by Robert Gold- 
man, Glenn Paxton and George Weiss: 
choreography by Jonathan Lucas). Take 
a masterpiece. Tear out half its pages. 
Stuff the empty places with songs and 
dances. Rebind in expensive period finery. 
Open on Broadway, and pray that it is 
another My Fair Lady 

That prayer was not answered last week 
as the current theatrical bibliomania en- 
gulfed Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. 
If First Impressions resembles any fair 








BERGEN & GINGOLD IN “IMPRESSIONS 


Two brass bands ina string quartet. 


lady. it is Jenny, the girl who could not 
make up her mind. The show wavers be- 
tween Austen, Burrows and music-hall 
burlesque, and only the elegant Regency 
settings and costumes of Peter Larkin and 
Alvin Colt seem serenely self-assured. 

rhe plot is still basic Austen. The aris- 
tocratic Mr. Darcy (Farley Granger) falls 
in love with Elizabeth (Polly Bergen) 
one of the five Bennet sisters. She dislikes 
his arrogance as sincerely as he dislikes 
her middle-class, mercenary mother. It is 
a classic case of love at first slight. As 
Darcy. Hollywood's Farley Granger is the 
stuff telephone poles are made of. TV's 
Polly Bergen makes a winning Elizabeth, 
but the ex-Pepsi Cola Girl seems to be 
selling her part rather than playing it. As 
Mrs. Bennet, the huntress of five carriage- 
trade husbands, Hermione Gingold growls, 
minces and struts through her endless 
matrimonial campaigns. She would be 
fiercely funny if First /mpressions were a 
bedroom farce, and not a genteel domes- 
tic satire. As it is, Comedienne Gingold 
breaks up the house, and shatters the 
tenuous Jane Austen mood. The musical’s 
key failure is that of scoring one of 
literature’s string quartets for the theatri- 
cal equivalent of two brass bands. 
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PROP-JET VISCOUNT... powered by 4 Rolis-Royce engines 


TCA offers more 
U.S. to Canada a flights 


than all other airlines combined! 


Ba, 


TCA...one of the world’s great airlines... 


serving 7 U.S. “Gateway Cities’’ — Boston, 
New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Cleveland, 
Detroit’ Windsor, Chicago and Seattle’ Tacoma. 
When you think of Canada...think of 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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Trial Songs at the Met 


Under the Metropolitan Opera’s harsh 
proscenium lights, the interior of St. 
Katherine's Church looked sadly tattered. 
The backdrop sagged, and the huge carved 
chair from which Walther von Stolzing 
sings his trial song in the first act of Die 
Meistersinger was pushed to one side. But 
out in the cavernous auditorium sat a 
crowd of invited guests, waiting for an- 
other kind of trial song. The occasion: the 
Met's first public talent audition. 

In past years the winners of the Met's 
annual regional auditions got a chance to 
sing on the radio. This year, with the 
Metropolitan auditions radio program off 
the air, they were brought to New York 
by the Met’s National Council to com- 
pete on the great stage before judges and 
an audience. Each of the 15 contestants 
had a preliminary hearing before General 
Manager Rudolf Bing and his panel to 
decide what they should sing in the finals 
then rehearsed under Conductor Kurt Ad- 
ler. With that preparation, they walked 
onto the Meistersinger set (already in 
place for an evening performance) to 
compete for the big prize: a contract 
with the Met. 

For two hours, seven sopranos, two 
mezzos, four baritones, a tenor and a bass 
worked their way through arias from 
Mozart, Massenet, Verdi, Wagner. Then, 
while audience and contestants stepped up 
to Sherry’s Bar for a breather, Bing re- 
tired to his office with the other judges, 
half an hour later came out with the 
names of the winners. The Met decided to 
award two contracts—to Tacoma’s 30- 
year-old Baritone Roald Reitan and 20- 
year-old, Toronto-born Soprano Teresa 
Stratas. Baritone Reitan, who was turned 








’ ‘ Martha Holr 
WINNERS Srratas & REITAN 


Calm and a Little Callas. 
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down by a Met scout four years ago when 
he auditioned on his wedding day, took 
the news fairly calmly, but tiny (5 ft.) 
Soprano Stratas, a senior at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, promptly burst into tears. 
She kissed Conductor Kurt Adler and ev- 
eryone else in sight. announced: “I can’t 
wait. I want so much, I want to do things.” 
Met staffers, struck by her facial and tem- 
peramental resemblance to another emo- 
tional soprano with a Greek name, have 
already pinned a nickname on Winner 
Stratas: “Little Callas.” 


Gorgeous Ray 

In Philadelphia's arena last fortnight, 
Wrestler Antonino (“Dropkick”) Rocca, 
weighing in at 228 Ibs., squared off against 
John (“Adonis”) Valentine, weighing 234 
Ibs. More than two miles away, at the 
Academy of Music, famed Soprano Re- 
nata (“Diva Serena’) Tebaldi stepped to 
the front of the stage and sang Ah, spieta- 
ta from Handel's Amadigi. As the evening 
wore on, a suave, white-tied figure kept 
scurrying back and forth between the two 
programs: Aurelio (“Ray”) Fabiani, pro- 
moter of both wrestling and music, was 
hard at work on both sides of show- 
business history. 

Last week Fabiani, still presenting his 
usual weekly wrestling programs, proudly 
announced plans to bring an impressive 
roster of Metropolitan Opera stars to 
Philadelphia next season lor opera per- 
formances. In his long career 59-year-old 
Promoter Fabiani has also treated Phila- 
delphians to professional tennis tourna- 
ments, midget auto racing, ice revues, plus 
such middlebrow musical fare as Manto- 
vani’s lush strings. With profits from 
these enterprises, he has given Philadel- 
phia a new opera company. the Lyric 
lured big-name singers with fat fees 
($6,500 per recital for Tebaldi). 

Naples-born Ray Fabiani, who was 
brought to the U.S. when he was three, 
and played violin with the Chicago Opera 
Co. when he was in his early 20s. tried his 
hand at concert management. But at the 





opera one evening, Jim (“The Golden 
Greek”) Londos, onetime heavyweight 
wrestling champion of the world, persuad- 
ed him that the real money was in the 
wrestling ring. Publicity-wise Ray Fabiani 
set up scholarships for young wrestlers 
(the recipients were sent to a muscle- 
building gymnasium), lured ex-Heavy- 
weight Champion Joe Louis into a brief 
and unrewarding wrestling career, spiced 
his programs with talks by celebrities, in- 
cluding Philadelphia's Father Divine. 
Since Fabiani turned back to music 
two years ago with the formation of the 
Lyric, he has been doing all his own cast- 
ing. drawing mostly on the NBC Opera 
and the New York City Opera companies 
borrowing scenery from Manhattan's City 
Center. With citywide billboard displays, 
he challenges Philadelphia's entrenched 
Grand Opera Co. So far, the Lyric has 
been no more daring in repertory, will pre- 
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PROMOTER -VIOLINIST FABIANI* 
Toeholds and a bit of Tebaldi. 


e Ho ton 


sent ten works next season, three of which 
will be contemporary: Stravinsky's Oedi- 
pus Rex, Carl Orff's Carmina Burana 
(both to be conducted by Leopold Sto- 
kowski), and Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah. 

Fabiani still occasionally plays his 
Stradivarius, moves with ease through his 
two worlds. On the night of the Tebaldi re- 
cital, after presenting the singer with 
masses of long-stemmed roses, he drove to 
a local precinct to bail out two fans of 
Dropkick Rocca who had been jailed for 
assaulting the referee. 


Variations on a Brake Drum 

On the stage were six nimble young 
men in dinner jackets, and strewed around 
them were more than a hundred percus- 
sion instruments—including a horse’s jaw- 
bone, six water-buffalo bells, eight auto 
brake drums, a corrugated washboard and 
a set of bongo drums. When the con- 
ductor raised his baton, the young men 
moved on an assortment of weapons and 
started to flail away. The effect was like 
an explosion in a boiler factory. The occa- 
sion: an all-percussion concert at New 
York’s Manhattan School of Music, under 
the direction of Veteran Percussionist 
Paul Price. 

For the concert Conductor Price had 
lined up a sampling from the growing lit- 
erature for percussion ensembles. Includ- 
ed were Malloy Miller’s Prelude for Per- 
cussion, Lou Harrison’s Canticle No. 3, 
Arthur Cohn’s Quotations in Percussion, 
Michael Colgrass’ Three Brothers. The 
most interesting was the Harrison piece, 
which laid down a hauntingly languorous 
theme on the ocarina, then echoed itself 
in a series of guitar, xylophone and muted 
cowbell flights as vaporous and softly 
glowing as a Japanese watercolor. Cohn’s 
Quotations, on the other hand, utilized 


At the piano: Orchestra Leader Mantovani 
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Right in the Middle of Music... 


Stereo sound puts you there for new, true musical 
enchantment .. . with a helping hand from precision- 
made Mallory electronic components. 


Now your favorite living room chair is front row center, 
musically speaking, thanks to the magic naturalness of 
stereophonie sound, 


But to transform living room into concert hall requires 
precise teaming of hundreds of different components in 
complex electronic circuits—in the recording studio, 
broadcasting station, the set in your living room. 


From studio to armchair, Mallory-developed controls, 
capacitors, rectifiers and resistors help provide true-to-life 
reproduction and transmission of the music you enjoy. Of 
particular interest is a brand new Mallory volume control 
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that simultaneously adjusts both stereo speakers . . . 
assures perfect tone blending and balance. 


You can count on Mallory components to help give you 
more listening enjoyment from stereo sound . . . just as 
the nation’s growth industries count on Mallory pre- 
cision-made products and unusual experience in elec- 
tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 


MALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 
Electromechonical + Revistors, Switches, Tuning Devices, Vibrators 
Hlectwechemicel + Capacitors, Mercury and Zine-Carbon Batteries 
Matellurgicel «© Contacts, Special Metals, Welding Materials 





P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 








DATSUN \ 

The Foreign Car CLASSIC \ | 
The only fine car \ | 
combining weight plus economy. \| 
$1616 poe , | 

The outstanding import value 





White walls extra 
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The Datsun Motor Car weighs 2,035 pounds, offers up to 40 miles per gallon. Full width foam seats for 4 or 5 
persons. Superb craftsmanship. Designed and built to last. Rugged 100 kilometer factory tests for each vehicle. 
At Franchised Dealers throughout America, or write your nearest Distributor. Hawaii: Von Hamm-Young Co., 
Ltd., P.O. Box 2630, Honolulu 3, Western and Roeky Mountain: Woolverton Motors, 5967 Lankershim Blvd., 
North Hollywood, California. Mid West and Eastern: Luby Datsun Distributors, Ltd., 107-36 Queens Bivd., 
Forest Hills 75, New York City. NISSAN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. / TOKYO, JAPAN / SINCE 1926. 


DATSUN 








with Zenith—the finest high fidelity in the world today 


The integrity of Zenith craftsmanship—Zenith quality without compromise—is your 
assurance of the world’s finest stereophonic high fidelity. On a Zenith, recorded music 
comes alive as never before. Above is the Zenith Andante, SF2575, full stereophonic 
instrument with FM/AM radio, self-contained in a single console $750*. Zenith stereo- 
phonic-cquipped instruments are priced from $159.95". 





The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 





ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS The Royalty of television, stereopbonic high 
fidelity, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. 40 yours of leadership in radionics exclusively. *Manu- 
facturer's sted retail price, Slightly higher in the Southwest and West Coast. Prices and specifications ub- 
ject to change without notice, 





103 instruments (including the exposed 
strings of a grand piano, which one play- 
er walloped with a lamb’s-wool-covered 
drumstick) to achieve frequent climaxes 
of crashing, ear-numbing virtuosity. But 
the composition’s most effective moments 
were also the most subdued: a passage in 
which drums rolled with the distant trem- 
ble of thunder while the pod rattle and 
wood blocks chattered with the strident 
noises of night. 

Conductor Price, 38, a percussionist 
throughout his career (he now teaches at 
the Manhattan School of Music), expects 
performances of the sort he put on last 
week to become a concert hall common- 
place. Most composers, he points out, now 
write their percussion parts explicitly into 
the score, something they almost never 
did before the premiére of Stravinsky's 
Histoire du Soldat in 1918, and orchestras 
have beefed up their percussion sections 
to four or five men. To mount last week’s 
concert, Price had to rent some of his 
gaudier noisemakers, but one favorite set 
of instruments he already had on hand: 
the eight Ford and Chevrolet brake drums 
that he picked up two years ago in an 
automobile junk yard. Still missing from 
the ensemble’s instrument list: the jaw- 
bone of an ass. 


° ° 
Boogie-Woogie for Organ 

At the great monastery of E] Escorial 
near Madrid, in the mid-1700s, a young 
Spanish priest named Antonio Soler used 
to teach music to His Most Serene High- 
ness the Infante of Spain, Don Gabriel 
de Borbon. For the Infante’s further di- 
version, Father Soler specially composed 
six sprightly duo-organ concertos, At their 
first U.S. performance last week, by Or- 
ganist E. Power Biggs and Composer- 
Harpsichordist Daniel Pinkham, the con- 
certos proved just as happily diverting 
to a modern audience as they must have 
been in Don Gabriel's day. 

For the concert, Harvard University’s 
Busch-Reisinger Museum provided its 
new Dutch-built Flentrop tracker organ, 
the only one in the U.S. designed for con- 
cert purposes. Because the tracker organ 
operates by direct key-to-valve action, 
it avoids the breathy sonorities of elec- 
trically controlled organs, has an articu- 
late, percussive quality well suited to the 
rapid trills and runs of 18th century organ 
style. With Biggs playing the Flentrop 
and Pinkham* operating a smaller 18th 
century organ moved in especially for 
the occasion, the concert unfolded as a 
gaily trip-hammered dialogue in which 
one Instrument occasionally laid down the 
theme, then fell back to let the other one 
elaborate. Most of the time the two or- 
gans sounded together, but there was one 
passage where they called back and forth 
to each other like two playful boys. Each 
concerto ended with a sprightly minuet 
of such infectious gaiety that the dignified 
audience smiled or broke into surprised 
laughter. Glowed Organist Biggs: “It’s a 
kind of classical boogie-woogie.” 








* Great-grandson of Patent Medicinist Lydia 
Pinkham 
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C “ewwait SSO and 6OO et-Linoenrs. 


YEARS AHEAD FOR YEARS TO COME 


Years ahead in every detail, Convair Jet-Liners are leaders for the new jet age... designed 
with precision and crafted to perfection! The ultimate in modern engineering concepts! 
The very finest expression of elegance and comfort! Advanced beyond all other means of 
transportation, Convair 880 and 600 Jet-Liners, the world’s fastest passenger planes, will 
be years ahead for years to come! 


CONVAIR  __—_—__ Fae et Bes Sarah 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), S.A.S., SWISSAIR, AMERICAN 











“A luxury car is supposed to be big inside, 


and the Lincoln people havent forgotten it? 


says Whitney Stone, 

chairman of the board of one of 
the world’s largest engineering 
and construction firms, 


Stone & Webster, Ine. 


The impressive new Lincoln was built for people 
like Whitney Stone. People who are accustomed to 


the finest. 


We planned from the beginning that it would be 
unparalleled for its distinction. For its lack of osten- 
tation. For its originality. 

We resolved, too, that in giving you all of Lincoln's 
beauty, we would not sacrifice the slightest bit of your 


personal comfort. 


[hat's why Lincoln’s door frames are wider than 
those of other fine cars, making it easier to step in and 
out. Its seats are wider, too. And higher. More people 
ride more comfortably in the Lincoln than in any 
other family automobile in the world. 

This magnificent comfort also stems from the ex- 
ceptional craftsmanship of Lincoln's interior appoint 
ments. Here is an elegance made possible only by 
specially-loomed fabrics. By imported, hand-crafted 


leathers. By superb coachwork. 


If unmatched luxury and motoring comfort are 
important to you, then may we suggest that this is 


the year you should make the change to I incoln. 


LINCOLN DIVISION . FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Lincoln 


Classic beauty...unexcelled craftsmanship 








Also noted for his interest 

in thoroughbred horses, 

Mr. Stone is currently 

president of the United States 
Equestrian Team, which 
competes regularly in 
international jumping 
competitions. He is pictured 
here with one of the team's 
famous record-holders, Democrat. 


















“I'm well over six feet tall,” says Whitney 

Stone, “and I especially appreciate Lincoln's 
roominess. I find it unusually easy to 

get in and out, and I certainly like the way 

I can stretch my legs in complete comfort. 
It's a beautifully designed car.’ 


are shown at his country place, “Morven, 
near Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Below, Mr. Stone and his Lincoln Premiere 
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“Perfect 7 Year Mellowness is one of the 
reasons our Old Kentucky Tavern is recognized as the 
world’s finest Bourbon. Few others age that long. And 
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MEDICINE 





Fats & Facts 


Doctors still differ about many details 
of the relationship between a high-fat diet 
and the high death rate from coronary 
disease in the U.S., but more and more are 
coming to a practical conclusion: cut down 
on the fats without waiting for all the 
facts. At the same time, they recommend 
a substantial switch from hard, saturated 
fats of animal origin to cooking oils of 
vegetable origin. After Cleveland’s Dr. 
Irvine H. Page suggested that such a diet 
change was due for wide-scale trial (Time, 
Jan. 5), Nutritionist Norman Jolliffe re- 
ported that 79 men. aged 50 to 59, en- 
rolled in a New York City project dubbed 
the “Anti-Coronary Club,” had stuck to 
such a diet for at least six months and 
gone about their normal business uncom- 
plaining. But many a housewife still asks: 
Is a lowered-fat, cholesterol-reducing diet 
practical in the average home? 

Last week Minneapolis’ Physiologist An- 
cel Keys and his wife, Biochemist Mar- 
garet Keys, answered yes in Eat Well and 
Stay Well (Doubleday; $3.95), addressed 
to laymen as well as doctors. Although 
he insists that coronary disease and early 
deaths from heart attacks undoubtedly 
have many causes, Dr. Keys reasons that 
an excess of cholesterol in the blood is 
almost certainly a danger signal. Also, 
there is evidence suggesting that high-fat 
meals increase the danger of blood clots, 
commonest cause of heart attacks. 

“Sunday Every Day." The trouble, 
says Dr. Keys. is that for 50 years techni- 
cal progress and higher standards of living 
have added too many rich, fatty items, 
formerly luxuries, to the everyday U.S. 
diet—*Sunday dinner is no longer special 
. . . We have Sunday every day.” Ameri- 
cans who used to get an estimated 30% 
of their daily calories in fats now get 40% 
or more in that form; Keys recommends 
a cutback to between 25% and 30%. 
More important, only about half of this 
fat should be saturated (the chemists’ 
way of saying that the available carbon 
atoms in the molecule all have hydrogen 
atoms attached ), and the rest unsaturated. 

Some key Keys warnings: 

@ It makes little or no difference how 
much preformed cholesterol is in the diet 
(egg yolks and organ meats are full of it), 
because this does not get into the blood; 
what counts is the fat from which the 
body manufactures cholesterol. 

@ Starches have been downgraded too 
drastically in the U.S. dietary revolution 
—some of them are not “emp.y caiories, ° 
but rich in vitamins, and should be eaten 
to make up the calorie deficit caused by 
cutting down on fats. 

@ Fancy-packaged, usually fancy-priced 
preparations of unsaturated fats, to be 
taken as medicine or used in cooking, are 
usually no better than plain corn or cot- 
tonseed oil. 

For All Ages. A major obstacle to 
changing U.S. diet patterns has been the 
attitude of the meat and dairy indus- 
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tries. Authors Keys and Keys tackle both 
head on. For children, they see no objec- 
tion to milk, but no advantage in stuffing 
them with butter and ice cream. For 
adults, they would cut all three of these 
items sharply. The dairy industry, they 
argue, could actually increase its market 
by concentrating more on skim milk, low- 
fat protein milk and plain cottage cheese 
—good for all ages. As for meat, the most 
expensive cuts of beef are the fattest, but 
the biggest difference can be made in pork. 
By feeding hogs soybean or peanut meal, 
but not fattening them beyond about 180 
Ibs., say Keys and wife, the farmer could 





Ancet & Marcaret Keys 
Skim the milk and slim the hog. 


produce flavorful meat, and its accom- 
panying fat would have the virtue of be- 
ing relatively unsaturated. 

To help the housewife translate all 
these dietetic data into dishes, Margaret 
Keys has filled half the book with menus 
for every day for all four seasons, and 
recipes for everything from almond cakes 
to zucchini. 

Western researchers are willing to credit 
Russian colleagues with notable contribu- 
tions to the study of fats and heart dis- 
ease. The reverse is not true, the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal complained 
last week. Political ideology apparently is 
more potent than scientific solidarity. It 
quoted a Soviet internist, Professor I. 
Gurevitch, as writing in Klinicheskaya 
Meditsina that the campaign to reduce 
fats in the diet is a capitalist plot—‘ad- 
vantageous to the ruling classes, who are 
at present engaged in lowering the living 
standard of the masses, in lowering their 
wages and in raising the price of food and 
particularly of fat. The masses in capi- 
talist countries suffer from a shortage and 
not from an excess of fat.” 


Mother & Child 


Laura was only 24, but so well ad- 
justed for her age—she rarely cried and 
never had tantrums—that her doctors and 
parents had no qualms when she was ad- 
mitted to London’s Tavistock Clinic to 
have an umbilical hernia repaired. Her 
mother could visit Laura every day, and 
she would be home in a week. She seemed 
to understand all this when mummy and 
daddy explained it. She was even allowed 
to take her favorite soft toy, unsanitary 
though it was. Surgery went well, and to 
doctors and nurses Laura seemed fine. 
Even her anxious mother thought her oc- 
casional crying and distress were normal 
and unavoidable. 

Must She Leave? But there was a 
keener observer: a hidden camera rigged 
by Psychoanalyst James Robertson. The 
camera’s eye saw that the emotional dam- 
age to Laura had been far worse than 
doctors or parents suspected. Even at 24 
she could put on a brave front part of 
the time, to hide deep distress. But in 
24 hours she was beginning to withdraw 
from solicitous nurses. Soon she withdrew 
from her mother, resenting her visits be- 
cause she could not understand why they 
had to end. Back home, Laura was mark- 
edly anxious and irritable for weeks; six 
months later, mention of the hospital 
still revived resentment of mummy's “‘de- 
sertion.” (In children who have stayed 
longer than Laura in the hospital, Analyst 
Robertson has noted more severe, prob- 
ably permanent emotional damage.) 

Last week doctors and hospital admin- 
istrators on both sides of the Atlantic 
were debating whether mother had to 
desert Laura. Stimulus in the U.S. was 
publication of Robertson’s book, Young 
Children in Hospitals (Basic Books; $3), 
arguing that hospital restrictions on vis- 
its to child patients are needlessly dam- 
aging, and that with a child under five, 
mother should be allowed to go into the 
hospital and stay—even if it means sleep- 
ing on a cot beside the child’s crib. Brit- 
ain’s Ministry of Health accepted the idea 
and declared in a special report: “This 
is of great benefit to the child, and if 
the mother is allowed to play a full part 
in his care, she can be a help rather than 
a hindrance to the hospital staff.” 

Fear of Mom. In both Britain and the 
U.S., hospitals that allow rooming-in by 
mothers can be counted on the fingers. 
(In practice, because of work or being 
tied down by other children, only about 
half the mothers can take advantage of 
the chance to room in.) But despite the 
obvious success of pioneer British pro- 
grams, many hospital staffs strongly op- 
pose extending the plan. Main reason is 
fear of mom. Complained one nurse: 
“You just can’t do things that have to 
be done, when mothers are around.” An- 
other: “Mothers can be very difficult, in 
some cases because the hospital atmos- 
phere heightens their worries, and in 
others because they're just made that 
way.” Against such objections, the min- 
istry insisted that the child’s emotional 
security comes first. 
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DISAGREEMENT IN THE OLD WEsT 


WESTERNS 


The Six-Gun Galahad 

(See Cover) 
I’ve labored long and hard for bread 
for honor and for riches 
But on my corns too long yov,e tred 
You fine haired Sons of Bitches 
let come what will ‘1.11 try it on 
My condition can’t be worse 
and if there,s money in that Box 
Tis munny in my purse. 


The author of these desperate verses, a 
notorious California road agent known as 
Black Bart, removed “that Box’ at the 
risk of life and limb from a westbound 
stagecoach on the afternoon of July 25 
1878—and found inside it a mere $600 
in cash and kind. Poor old Bart. He 
was born a century too soon. In 1959 
he would have found, in nearly every 
parlor in the land, a box from which 
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any man with enough strength to pull 
a hair trigger and enough chin to hold 
a hat string can apparently remove as 
much as a million dollars a year. 

Tail over dashboard, wild as a herd 
with heel flies, the U.S. television audi- 
ence is in the midst of the biggest stam- 
pede for the wide open spaces since the 
California gold rush. TV’s western boom 
began four years ago and every season 
since then, the hay haters have hopefully 
predicted that the boom would soon bust. 
Yet every season it has been bigger than 
the last. Last week eight of the top ten 
shows on TV* horse operas. The 
networks have saddled up no fewer than 
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Latest Nielsen rating Gunsmoke (40.1) 
Wagon Train (3 ve Gun, Will Travel 
(35.7) I ” 34.0), Maverick (32.9) 
Wyatt Earp (31.8), Zane Grey Theater (31.1 
Wanted, Dead or ive (30.6). Only nonwe 
erns in the top ten: Lucy-Desi (34.9 Danny 
Thomas (34-5) 


BOONE AS PALADIN 





35 of the bangtail brigade, and 30 of 
them are riding the dollar-green range of 
prime night time (from 7:30 to Io p.m.). 
Independent stations too have taken to 
the field with every wring-tailed old oat 
snorter they could rustle out of Holly- 
wood’s back pasture. This season, while 
other shows, from quizzes to comedies, 
were dropping right and left like well- 
rehearsed Indians, not a single western 
left the air. Indeed, 14 new ones were 
launched, and the networks are planning 
more for next year. Sighs a well-known 
writer of western scripts: “I don’t get it. 
Why do people want to spend so much 
time staring at the wrong end of a horse?” 

They have more than that to look at 
including some of the most exciting new 
faces—and figures—that U.S. show busi- 
ness has produced in many a year. James 
Arness (Gunsmoke), Ward Bond (Wagon 
Train), Richard Boone (Have Gun), 
Hugh O'Brian (Wyatt Earp), James Gar- 
ner (Maverick), Chuck Connors ( Rifle- 
man), Dale Robertson (Wells Fargo), 
Clint Walker (Cheyenne )—one day these 
he-manly specimens were just so many 
sport coats on Hollywood's infinite rack. 
The next, they were TV's own beef trust. 
Their teeth were glittering, their biceps 
bulging, their pistols blazing right there 
in the living room; it was more fun, 
as they say in Texas, than raisin’ hell 
and puttin’ a chunk under it. 

The Talking Horse. Behind the hand 
that holds the gun is, of course. the hand 
that strokes the typewriter, and television 
scriptwriters are frantically trying to find 





new packages for one of the oldest staples 
on the shelves of U.S. show business. The 
new horse operas are generically known 
as Adult Westerns, a term first 
describe the shambling, down-to-biscuits 
realism of Gunsmoke, but there are nu- 
merous subspecies. First came the Psy- 
chological Western, which populated the 
arroyos with schizophrenic half-breeds 
paranoid bluecoats, amnesic prospectors. 
Then there was the Civil Rights Western, 
and all the persecuted Piutes, molested 
Mexicans, downtrodden Jewish drummers 
and tormented Chinese laundrymen had 


used to 
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their day. Scriptwriters are now riding 
farther from the train, rustling plots 
(from De Maupassant, Stevenson, even 
Aristophanes ), introducing foreigners (an 
Italian tailor on Zane Grey Theater, a 
samurai on Wagon Train) and dabbling in 
rape, incest, miscegenation, cannibalism. 

Good or bad, adult or infantile, psycho- 
logical or just physical, the TV western 
is the No. 1 talking horse of the average 
trail-feverish American. A man in Penn- 
sylvania, angered when his wife turned 
off Have Gun, Will Travel while he was 
watching it, ran for his revolver and took 
a shot at her. (He missed.) In Florida 
one priest bet another that Marshal Matt 
Dillon was faster on the draw than Pala- 
din—loser to say early Mass on Sunday. 
Tie-in sales of toys suggested by TV 
westerns are expected to hit $125 million 
this year. And at last count, the U.S. 
had about 600 “fast-draw clubs.” 

American Odyssey. Why has the televi- 
sion western far surpassed the popularity 
of its previous incarnations in the dime 
novel, the tent show, the wide screen? 
Why has it overtaken the space cowboys, 
the precinct operas and the llama dramas? 
Says ABC Program Director Thomas W. 
Moore: “The western is just the neatest 
and quickest type of escape entertain- 
ment, that’s all.” But few are willing to 
let it go at that. Parents and professional 
worriers are concerned about the violence 
and sadism in the horse opera. Psycho- 
analysts are looking for sex symbols (all 
those guns, of course), Oedipal patterns 
(to kill the wicked sheriff really means to 
kill Pop), indirect aggressions (“Women 
are apt to think of their husbands in the 
villain’s role,” says one Payne Whitney 
stafier). 

A much more convincing case is made 
by theorizers, both professional and ama- 
teur, who think the western helps people 
to get away from the complexities of 
modern life and back to the “restful abso- 
lutes” of the past. Western Man in Zane 
Grey’s definition of the term is in fact an 
almost exact opposite of Western Man in 
Toynbee’s sense. In the cowboy’s world 
justice is the result of direct action, not of 
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elaborate legality. A man’s fate depends 
on his own choices and capacities, not on 
the vast impersonal forces of society or 
science. His motives are clearly this or 
that, unsullied by psychologizing (except, 
of course, in the Freudian frontier yarns). 
Moreover a man cannot be hag-ridden; if 
he wants to get away from women, there 
is all outdoors to hide in. And he is not 
talk-ridden, for silence is strength. Says 
Sociologist Philip Rieff: “How long since 
you used your fists? How long since you 
called the boss an s.o.b.? The western men 
do, and they are happy men.” Says 
Motivational Researcher Ernest Dichter 
‘America grew too fast, and we have lost 
something in the process. The western 
story offers us a way to return to the soil, 
a chance to redefine our roots.” 
Whatever truth there may be in such 
explanations, the fantasies of the televi- 
sion tube are perhaps most truly under- 
stood as shadows of a larger drama. The 
western is really the American morality 
play, in which Good and Evil, Spirit and 
Nature, Christian and Pagan fight to the 
finish on the vast stage of the unbroken 
prairie, The hero is a Galahad with a six- 
gun, a Perseus of the purple sage. In his 
saddlebags he carries a new mythology 
an American Odyssey that is waiting for 
its Homer. And the theme of the epic 
hidden beneath the circus glitter of the 
perennial Wild West show, is the im- 
mortal theme of every hero myth: man’s 
endless search for the meaning of his life. 
Salt Pork & Sundown. The western 
hero, as worshiped in 1959, is derived 
from a type that was extant for only a 
brief moment of history—between 1865, 
when the Civil War ended, and 1886-87, 
when 80% of the cattle in the West froze 
to death in two savage winters. “There’s 
no law west of Kansas City,” the saying 
went, “and west of Fort Scott, no God.” 
The Sioux and the Apache were making 
their last stands. The first big gold and 
silver strikes were made in Colorado and 
Nevada, and the no-good and the adven- 
turous went west by the thousands “to see 
the elephant.” Up from Texas (“The 
whole south end of Texas was sinking 
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under the weight of its cows’) the long- 
horns came plodding to Kansas railheads, 
2,000 and 3.000 to a herd. 

It was the era of flue-scorching “two- 
fer” stogies and forty-rod whisky (known 
as “red disturbance”), and there were real 
drinking men to lap it up, e.g., the miner 
in Bodie who, when he ran out of gold 
dust, slashed off his ear, slapped it on the 
bar and demanded credit. Manufacturers 
of bone combs were paying $1.25 for 
Indian skulls, and a white man’s life was 
not worth much more. 

The real western hero of the period bore 
little resemblance to the sweet-smelling 
show-business variety of latter days. He 
was literally “wild and woolly and full 
of fleas,/And seldom curried below the 
knees.” Instead of skintight pants and 
store-boughten fumadiddle. he wore a pair 
of wide “hair pants.” cut straight off the 
cow. He stank of bear grease and was 
usually crawling with “pants rats,” as he 
called his lice. He slept with whores and 
Indian squaws. because there weren't 
many other women around. and whenever 
he got the chance, he got bear-eatin’ 
drunk, because the rest of the time life 
had little to offer him but salt pork and 
sundown. Somebody once counted 3.620 
bullet holes in the ceiling of a bunkhouse 
—drilled there by cowhands who had 
nothing to do but shoot at flies. 

The Fighting Pimps. Courage the 
cowboys had—enough to “charge hell with 
a bucket of water.” as somebody said— 
but they were not necessarily dangerous. 
The Colt single-action .45 (Peacemaker) 
and the Colt .44 (Frontier), the preferred 
pistols in the West. were clumsy objects: 
they weighed 3 lbs. 1 oz.. stretched to} 
in. from butt to sight. To learn the quick 
draw with this blunderbuss took a lot of 
practice, and the man who could fire it 
accurately beyond 20 ft. was rare. Never- 
theless. the best of the gunsharks—with 
the help of sawed barrels, tied triggers. 
shifted grips. lowered hammers and 
greased holsters—could slap leather and 
spill five shots, all in less than a second. 
(The modern record is claimed by a Den- 
ver butcher named Jim—no kin to Matt 
—Dillon: draw and shoot in twelve-hun- 
dredths of a second.) Most of them, 
besides, carried a “stingy gun” and were 
masters of the border shift and the road 
agent's spin.* 

Most of the famous gunmen of the Old 
West would provide their romantic arm- 
chair admirers with some unpleasant sur- 
prises. Billy the Kid, of sentimental mem- 
ory, was a psychopathic killer who dropped 
most of his 21 victims from ambush or 
tampered with their guns before he picked 
a fight; and he was not even fast on the 
draw. Jesse James, no matter what the 
legend says, never gave a buffald nickel 


* A stingy gun is a concealed derringer. The 
border shift is a quick method of transferring a 
gun from one hand to the other. The road 
agent’s spin was used when a man was forced 
to surrender his gun. As he handed it to his 
enemy, butt first, he slipped his forennger 
through the trigger-guard, at the last minute 
spun the butt back into his palm and started 
chucking lead, 
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to the poor. Wes Hardin, the tiny Texan 


who was probably the most dangerous 
gunman in the West, was as mean as a 
mountain boomer; he had killed twelve 
men before he started to shave, and by the 
time he was mercifully shot in the back, 
at 42, he had slaughtered more than 4o. 
The lawmen were not much better. Most 
of them were cold-blooded, cat-eyed kill- 
ers who spent so much time in the gam- 
bling halls and brothels that the cowboys 
called them “The Fighting Pimps.” 

In real life, TV’s Wyatt Earp was a 
hardheaded businessman, less interested 
in law and order than he was in the fast 
buck. He reorganized the red-light district 
while he was in Dodge City, charged a fat 
fee for protection, and collected besides 
a sizable percentage of every fine he lev- 
ied. He rarely fired a shot, made his repu- 
tation pistol-whipping drunken waddies. 

As for “Bat" Masterson, he resembled 
the television character in only one re- 
spect: he used to bat disorderly types 
over the head with a heavy cane he some- 
times carried. Otherwise, he was a cau- 
tious fellow who hid behind a piano in a 
bawdy-house when a gunman was on the 
prowl, later bought a gun in a New York 
pawnshop, filed 22 notches in the handle 
and, as a reporter for the New York Tele- 
graph, set about making his own myth. 

The Novels. The trouble with most of 
the famous gunskinners was that they 
started to believe their own publicity. The 
legend of the West was growing almost as 
fast as the reality. The dime novels, with 
a bow to James Fenimore Cooper, had 
begun to give a first, rough literary form 
to the western story. By 1890 the “flesh- 
times in Kansas” were a thing of the past. 
Wild Bill Hickok had been tamed by 
Writer-Promoter Ned Buntline, and was 
playing in Buffalo Bill Cody's Wild West 
show (‘Fear not, fair maid, you are safe 
at last with Wild Bill, who is ever ready 
to risk his life, and die if need be, in de- 
fense of helpless womanhood"). But the 
legend of the two-gun terror lingered on, 
and in 1g02, when Owen Wister published 
The Virginian, the legend “came from the 
woodshed into the parlor.” 

Novelist Wister established the basic 
form of the modern sagebrush saga: the 
strong, silent, shy and virtuous hero; the 
hard-drinking, materialistic villain; the 
pretty, intelligent schoolteacher-heroine ; 
the cattle politics; the slow drawl, the 
fast draw; the long, wary walk down 
Main Street to a blazing finish. And Zane 
Grey, a cactus-happy New York dentist 
who wrote 54 western novels that sold 
more than 25 million copies, started the 
mass exploitation of the Wister formula 
that soon turned the western story into a 
belt-line business. Only since World War 
Il have the clichés been rescued by a 
serious set of younger writers—A. B. 
Guthrie Jr. (The Way West), Tom Lea 
(The Wonderful Country), Dorothy John- 
son (The Hanging Tree). 

The Movie. The western story was per- 
haps never meant to be told in words. 
Hollywood and the Wild West were made 
for each other, and it was love at first 
sight. The first real feature movie ever 
made, The Great Train Robbery (1903), 
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was a western that introduced to the pub- 
lic a man who soon became the first of 
the great horse-opera heroes: Broncho 
Billy Anderson, a studio janitor who was 
drafted as a masked bandit. Hard on 
Broncho Billy’s tracks came William S. 
Hart, a Minnesota farm boy who grew 
up among Indians. He rode a beautiful 
paint horse named Fritz, and when they 
stood side by side, it was hard to tell 
them apart. After Hart came Tom Mix, 
“the fearless man of the plains,’ who 
looked like a mail-order cowboy but was 
a genuine rough-string rider. 

By this time, the visual language of the 
basic western had been written. The Good 
Guy wore a white hat, the Bad Guy wore 
a black hat. G.G. was clean-shaven, B.G. 
had 5 o'clock shadow, and an experienced 
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horse fan could predict the depth of the 
villain’s depravity by checking the length 
of his sideburns. The villain chased the 
hero from right to left, but when the 
hero was winning, he was naturally headed 
right (with his pistol hand closest to the 
camera). Anybody shot was assumed 
dead, unless the audience was notified to 
the contrary. The stock situations had also 
been worked out—the stage robbery, the 
Indian attack, the big stampede, the neck- 
tie party, the chair-throwing brawl in the 
barroom—and in the subtitles, the dia- 
logue had been perfected: “We'll head 
‘em off at the pass!” 

Buck Jones, Hoot Gibson, Tim McCoy, 
Bob Steele had little to add to the for- 
mula, and the singing cowboys, Gene 
Autry and later, Roy Rogers, added little 
more than a sour note. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the ‘30s the oats ripened rapidly. Gary 
Cooper, a sort of Abe Lincoln in Levi's, 
and John Wayne, a smoke-wagon Sieg- 
fried, represented in different ways a more 
mature attempt on the part of the west- 
ern hero to behave like a man. And in 
such pictures as John Ford’s Stagecoach 
and William Wellman’s The Ox-Bow In- 
cident, the mythological struggle between 
Good and Evil was enacted on the per- 
sonal plane; while in George Stevens’ 
Shane and in Fred Zinnemann’s High 
Noon, the western hero for the first time 
in movie history had to face what that 
struggle really means: the necessity of 
moral choice. For the first time he experi- 
enced his free will, his individuality. 





Jesse JAMES 
Poor critters. They were born a century too soon. 


The Prima Donnas. TV’s Gunsmoke, 
originally a radio show, carried the revo- 
lution a step further. Gifted, Colorado- 
born Scriptwriter John Meston took pains 
to place the psychological realism in a 
setting of regional realism. When the show 
hit hard, a hasty passel of horse operators 
tried to follow his lead, but soon got lost 
in the chaparral clichés. Almost two years 
passed before a few of the more careful- 
ly written shows (Rawhide, Rifleman) 
began to get trailwise. 

Meanwhile Hollywood, where all the 
television westerns are filmed, had begun 
to jump like a brone with a belly full of 
bedsprings. Every rent-out ranch within a 
hundred miles was overrun with milling 
steers, yipping dudes and grinding cam- 
eras. The riding academies were booked 





Wyatt Earp 


solid, and the shooting instructors were 
taking in more money than the psycho- 
analysts. Horses were making more than 
people—up to $100 a day, while the aver- 
age extra was getting $22.05. And the 
Hollywood hills were alive with “Method 
Cowboys” who would display their diplo- 
mas from the Actors’ Studio at the drop 
of a Stetson, 

What the critters lacked in talent they 
made up in hard work. They wiggled 
through more walking lessons than Bri- 
gitte Bardot, and rasped themselves raw- 
handed to perfect the fast draw. Times 
without number they blasted holes in their 
own britches, and one of them, while pok- 
ing his hat brim with a pistol, accidental- 
ly shot his own sideburns off. They be- 
came the prima donnas of horse opera, 
and sometimes it seemed as if they would 
rather pull hair than triggers. “Oh, Hugh 
O'Brian doesn’t matter,” Dale Robertson 
sniffed recently. “He's just a itty-bitty 
fella.” And Hugh O'Brian is disgusted 
with Audie Murphy. When Hugh offered 
to bet $soo that he could beat anybody 
in Hollywood to the draw, War Hero 
Murphy upped the ante to $2,500 and 
demanded live ammunition for the test. 
Hugh did not press the matter. “Most 
of these fellows are gigantic babies,” says 
a TV director. “They pout, they sulk, 
they demand attention.” 

They certainly have been getting it. 
The Big Guns: 

James Arness (6 ft. 7 in., 235 Ibs., 
48-36-36), who plays Gunsmoke’s Mar- 
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| shal Matt Dillon, is probably the biggest 


thing ever seen in blue jeans. (One direc- 
tor had to stand him in a hole in order to 
get his head in the picture.) What horse, 
short of a Percheron, could carry him for 
more than a couple of miles? But at his 
best, Actor Arness manages to behave 
with a sort of unheroic, splatter-dabs- 
and-huckydummy homeliness that makes 
the customers imagine themselves in the 
West as it really was; and the illusion 
is further fostered by Heroine Amanda 
Blake as Kitty, who is “obviously not 
selling chocolate bars.” Arness can shake 
hands with grandma (Colt .45) almost as 
fast as the next man, and he wears his 
pants so tight he can't bend over. Min- 
neapolis-born, wounded at Anzio, he rode 
with the posse in a few John Wayne west 
erns. Gunsmoke pays him $2,000 a week 
for 39 weeks, and on top of that, he says, 
“TI can make $100,000 a year in personal 
appearances, just working weekends.” 
Ward Bond (6 ft. 1 in., 225 Ibs.. 48- 
41-444), a 55-year-old veteran of more 
than 150 Hollywood films, is the trail 
boss of Wagon Train, one of the biggest 
(60 min.) and costliest ($90,000-$120,- 
000) of TV's saddle-soap operas. Bond 
shares the billing with a new guest star 
every week, and with a capable young 
actor named Robert Horton, who plays a 
tough scout. On the show, Actor Bond is 
fatherly one minute, the next he is roaring 
like a mule with the colic. An extravert’s 
extravert, he has a grin like a Texas river, 
a mile wide and an inch deep, and a laugh 
that can shatter a klieg light. He also has 
guts. When a backing horse broke his hip, 
Bond bellered for his Scotch and milk 
(the milk is for his ulcer, he explains, the 
Scotch for him), was on the set next day. 
Richard Boone (6 ft. 2 in., 200 lbs., 
44-34-38) is perhaps the only television 
gunslicker who is worth his whisky as an 
all-round actor (he is currently playing 





Lincoln in the Broadway production of 


The Rivairy). The name of his TV char- 
acter, Paladin, is meant to suggest a 
knight errant. But the hero of Have Gun, 
Will Travel is actually just a hard-boiled 
egghead, western style, who spouts 
Shakespeare while the lead flies, smokes 
58¢ cigars, advises the public to “try mar- 
inating venison in whisky.” He is a private 
eye in peewees, and though he always 
brings the villain to account, he usually 
tempers justice with money. At 41, bulb- 
nosed, thrice-married Actor ‘Boone, a vet- 
eran of TV’s Medic, is well-preserved in a 
rugged, meaty way (he was light-heavy- 
weight boxing champion at Stanford). 
Has gun (Colt .44), will travel on horses, 
but much prefers sports cars. 

Chuck Connors (6 ft. 54 in., 215 Ibs., 
45-344-41), the big news on a fast-coming 
“family western” called The Rifleman, is a 
smiling Irish plow chaser who carries the 
biggest weapon seen so far on the small 
screen: a full-length .44-.40 1892 Win- 
chester carbine, which he twirls like a pis- 
tol. Fortunately, the man is so shad- 
bellied tall that he can spin the barrel 
under his arm without scraping his arm- 
pit. Raised in Brooklyn, Chuck spent six 
years in minor-league ball, wound up with 
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Easter art 


The Savior’s death agony and 
His triumphal resurrection, ren- 
dered in bronze and plastic by 
Jack Zajac, are among the most 
moving sculptures in contem- 
porary art. In the spirit of Easter 
Lire this week shows examples 
of Zajac’s highly sensitive work. 





The new Debbie 


Despite her personal problems, 
Debbie Reynolds is one of the 


busiest, and evidently one of 
the happiest, actresses today. 
Lire’s sparkling pictures this 


week show her in Spain working 
on anew movie, obviously hav- 
ing the time of her young life. 








Prize roses 


Each year U.S. amateur garden- 
ers invest $125 million in rose 
e bushes. Which are best to buy? 
In six glorious pages of color 
Lire this week previews 1959’s 
prize roses, proved best of hun- 


dreds of varieties that hybridiz- 
ers have developed for spring. 











Crime or thrift? 


By shrewdly investing part of a 
monthly welfare check in stocks, 


Harry Schweitzer made $23,000 
as well as national news as a 
relief chiseler. In Lire this week 


Staff Writer Robert Wallace tells 
how the 73-year-old bachelor 
worked his fiscal wonder. 





issue of 
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the Los Angeles Angels in 1g52 (batted 
.321, hit 23 homers). When he walked in 
to try out for Rifleman, the director sud- 
denly pitched a rifle at him. Chuck fielded 
it neatly, got the job. 

James Garner (6 ft. 3 in.. 206 lbs.. 
44-33-40) is the anti-hero of a counter- 
Western called Maverick, the “lace-shirted, 
self-centered, irresponsible’ opposite of 
everything the Good Guy ought to be. 
He and his brother (Jack Kelly), who 
takes the lead in the hour-long show every 
other week, are slow on the draw, cautious, 
seething with dishonorable intentions to- 
ward girls in gingham. They are self- 
tooting tinhorns who play poker in such a 
way that it is not a game of chance. 
“Work,” proclaims Maverick, “is a shaky 
way to make a living,” and he firmly be- 
lieves that “there are times when a man 
must rise above principles.” Maverick 
Garner, born James Baumgarner in Nor- 
man, Okla., fought in Korea, had a bit 
part in Sayonara. Now 30, Jim looks like 
a sort of Fred MacMurray with muscles. 

Hugh O'Brian (6 ft., 170 Ibs., 44-32- 
36) plays the title role in Wyatt Earp, 
which is perhaps best described in 
O'Brian’s own words: “It’s a relaxing show. 
You can walk away from our program and 
come back five, ten minutes later, and you 
haven't really missed anything.” At 32, 
dark-haired, fine-boned Actor O'Brian 
(real name: Hugh Krampe) looks like an 
Oklahoma Olivier. In his flowered vest, 
ruffled shirt, string tie and sideburns, and 
with two 16-in. Buntline Specials strapped 
to his thighs, he really cuts the mustard 
with the teen-age cow bunnies. An ex- 
marine, he is easily the most ambitious of 
television's men on horseback. He looks 
pretty silly on a horse (“That boy,” says 
a Hollywood riding instructor, “can’t ride 
nothin’ wilder’n a wheelchair”), but Hugh 
knows how to hold his seat on a board of 
directors. Among his business interests: a 
building-equipment firm, a company that 
rents guns to TV westerns, a hotel, a line 
of men’s toilet articles. Last year Hugh 





_ Culver Service 
Gary Cooper 


Easy to tell the G.G. from the B.G. 
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paid taxes on more than $500,000 per- 
sonal income. 

Dale Robertson (6 ft., 180 Ibs., 42-34- 
34), the hero of a plain, everyday, bow- 
legged western called Wells Fargo, is prob- 
ably the richest ranahan now riding the 
airwaves. He owns almost 50% of his 
show, makes about a million a year out of 
TV alone, not to mention oil wells, motels, 
ranches and the use of his name on mer- 
chandise. As an actor. Robertson can 
hardly say heck with his hands tied. but 
he is probably the best horseman in tele- 
vision, and his shy, Sunday-go-to-meetin’ 
smile provokes what an agent describes as 
“the sexiest mail in Hollywood.” Gim- 
mick: he draws his .38 with his left hand 
(“That's so’s they can't git the drop on 
me while Ah'm shakin’ hands”). Born in 
Harrah, Okla., Dayle LyMoine Robertson 
earned a Silver Star during World War Il. 
At 37 he spends much of his spare time 
drinking milk (three quarts a day). racing 
quarter horses and taking potshots at his 
TV opposition, Says Robertson: “The 
adult westerns are dishonest. All that 
conversation is just a cheap, underhanded 
way of makin’ up fer the lack of a 
good story.” 

Clint Walker (6 ft. 6 in., 235 Ibs., 
48-32-36), who after a spectacular case of 
bunkhouse sulks will shortly resume the 
big hat in Cheyenne, a routine ride-‘em- 
cowboy story, is generally known in Hol- 
lywood as “the next John Wayne.” At 31 
he looks rather like an unweathered 
Wayne, with a nice, uneventful face and 
a chest as big as a wardrobe—on pro- 
ducer’s orders, he bares it at least once a 
program. But unfortunately, Clint, accord- 
ing to the people he works with, is “a 
mighty mixed-up kid.” He is a nature- 
food crank, demands The Star Treatment 
at all times. Born in Hartford, Ill.. Nor- 
man Eugene Walker quit high school to 
join the merchant marine, steeplejacked, 
punched cows in Texas, got married at 21. 
Van Johnson discovered him working as a 
deputy sheriff in Las Vegas. 

Taproot in Tradition. To provide sto- 
ries for these heroes and for their doz- 
ens of less famous fellows. Hollywood 
keeps 100 or so writers busy. (One of 
them, Frank Gruber. once wrote four 
scripts in four days.) A great many of 
the shows have shoddy plots, ludicrous 
situations, They are “shot from the hip,” 
as one director puts it, in three days or 
less, “take what you get.” Studio filmed 
for the most part, they are ironically 
known in the trade as “four-wall west- 
erns—as big as all indoors.” It hardly 
seems the sort of climate in which creativ- 
ity could flourish and the legend grow. 

And yet, despite all its vulgar errors 
and commercial excrescences, the western 
story has given television something that 
it seriously lacked: a taproot in the Amer- 
ican tradition, a meaning beyond the mo- 
ment. And television has given the west- 
ern story, the youngest and most pro- 
digiously alive and kicking of the world’s 
mythologies, a fresh chance to express 
itself, and to change with the times. 

Myth into Man. Change it does. Now 
as always, the legend is primarily con- 
cerned with Good and Evil and with 
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man’s relation to the powers of light and 
night. But in recent years a difference can 
be discerned. In earlier times (Buffalo 
Bill, William S. Hart), the hero was com- 
pletely identified with Good, the villain 
with Evil. In the upshot, Good destroyed 
Evil. But the victory often proved an il- 
lusion. Usually, the prize for which the 
hero fought was a woman; but in the end 
he often did not claim her at all, or if 
he did, what he got was a sexless ninny. 
Yet in many of the recent westerns, the 
woman is far less passive. She is contin- 
ually attempting to bring the hero down 
to earth, to make him face reality. She is 
behaving like a real woman, ‘and the hero, 
as a result, begins to lose his superhuman 
disinterestedness and sexlessness, begins to 
behave like a real man. 

At the same time, something of a more 
deeply problematic nature is happening to 
the western legend. Good and Evil, it 
seems, are beginning to understand each 
other, to be reconciled to each other’s 
existence. Often in the modern western a 
sudden sympathy flashes between hero 
and villain, as though somehow they feel 
themselves to be secret sharers in a larger 
identity. Often the hero cannot bring him- 
self to kill the villain until fate forces his 
hand, and then he performs the act almost 
like a religious sacrifice (Shane ). 

And now and then there is a western 
story—more often seen in print, but some- 
times on film as well—in which there is 
neither a hero nor a villain in the tradi- 
tional sense, but only a man, containing 
both Good and Evil, taking up the burden 
of his life and his times. In such stories 
the myth seems to discover what it may 
have been seeking all along: a way of 
rising above itself. The myth is transcend- 
ed in the individual, the free man. In the 
freedom of the great plains the story of 
the West had its beginnings; in the free- 
dom of the heart it seems to seek its end. 
In its finest expressions, it is an allegory 
of freedom, a memory and a vision of the 
deepest meaning of America. 
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The Times & the Secret 


“Secret nuclear test detonations at 
more than 300 miles above the earth were 
conducted by the United States early last 
September.” So began last week the year’s 
biggest news beat: a report by New York 
Times Military Editor Hanson W. Bald- 
win on Project Argus—an attempt to 
gauge the behavior of high-speed electrons 





Ben Martin 
Reporters BALDWIN & SULLIVAN 
A well-played game. 


in the earth’s magnetic field (see ScreNce). 
The story was much more than a beat. 
Working on Argus, Reporter Baldwin 
months ago got into the precarious posi- 
tion of having to decide when and how 
if at all—to use material that could criti- 
cally influence the course of international 
events. He decided that the world should 
not know then, and that it should know 
last week. 

A Question of Country. A lean, grey 
eagle of a man, Hanson Baldwin at 56 
still stands as ramrod stiff as when he 
graduated from Annapolis in 1924. He has 
been the Times’s military analyst since 
1937, won a Pulitzer Prize for his 1942 
series on combat in the South Pacific that 
included the disclosure of the U.S. plight 
on Guadalcanal. Working his beat, Bald- 
win first came across Argus “some weeks” 
before the late August and early Septem- 
ber tests, got together the outline of the 
Project “without limitation on its use.” 

At the time, the U.S. was on the defen- 
Sive in the radiation fallout controversy, 
and Russia certainly would have made 
propaganda hay out of a story that the 
U.S. was planning to explode atomic 
bombs over the South Atlantic. Some sci- 
entists told Baldwin that if he printed the 
Story, the furor might well force the U.S. 
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to stop the tests. But it could also be ar- 
gued that Baldwin had a duty to tell the 
American public in advance about an 
event that might have serious internation- 
al implications. Baldwin decided to stay 
mum.* Says he simply: “It was a question 
of whether or not you were going to hurt 
your country.” 

Developing the Story. Baldwin called 
in scholarly Science Reporter Walter Sul- 
livan, 41, went to work developing the 
story further from a score of sources (in- 
cluding some top Pentagon scientists), 
worked so secretly that even the Times’s 
Washington bureau had no inkling of the 
project. After the tests, the pair found 
many scientists who wanted all the data 
made public, but none who was able—or 
willing—to lay it all out in one package. 
As their material grew, the Timesmen re- 
peatedly urged the Pentagon to release 
the story in full. 

The request was reasonable enough. 
The story was bound to come out sooner 
or later. In fact, the U.S. was committed 
to release much of the information to the 
world at large as part of its International 
Geophysical Year program. But the Pen- 
tagon stubbornly sat on the data. Last 
week, convinced that a U.S. official was 
about to break the news and certain that 
Russia had already calculated the theo- 
retical effects of such tests, Baldwin and 
Sullivan recommended publication to 
Managing Editor Turner Catledge. Before 
the presses rolled, they informed the Pen- 
tagon and the White House that the story 
was on its way. 

The Unprepared Pentagon. Despite this 
tip-off, the Pentagon was totally unpre- 
pared when the Times hit the streets at 
10 p.m. with accounts of Argus that 
slipped on a few details (¢.g., the project’s 
rockets used only solid fuel, not liquid and 
solid as reported). Uninformed public- 
information officers on duty at the Penta- 
gon had nothing at all to tell the clamor- 
ing press, Characteristically, Murray Sny- 
der, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs (Time, March 2), had 
warned a few top scientists to give only 
innocuous answers to newsmen. But the 
cry for information grew so loud that at 
12:35 a.m. Snyder belatedly issued a four- 
paragraph bare-bones story, which errone- 
ously stated that the tests occurred in late 
September. Complained Chairman John 
Moss of the House Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information: “This appears to 
be another example of the Pentagon at- 
tempting to manage the news, and once 
again Murray Snyder has stumbled.” 

At a tumultuous press conference 13 
hours after the Times broke the story, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Donald A. 
Quarles and his top scientific aides ginger- 
ly gave out less information than was in 
the 7imes's original stories. Badgered by 
the press, Quarles took the surprising stand 





* As did Time, which had the outline of the 
story last August from Pentagon Correspondent 


Edwin Rees. 


that full material on the now public story 
would have to be released only “through 
normal scientific channels” (e.g., learned 
journals like the Physical Review, circ. 
10,530). Snapped Quarles about the clean- 
handed beat of Baldwin and Sullivan: “TI 
would say it was not playing the game 
with the Defense Department the way I 
would like it played.” 

Hardly a newsman in the U.S. could 
agree with Quarles. Hanson Baldwin, Wal- 
ter Sullivan and the Times had in fact 
played the game at its best—with initia- 
tive and responsibility. 


Free, Equal & Ridiculous 

To Chicago’s radio and television sta- 
tions, Lar Daly, an obscure stool jobber 
with an unappeased appetite for public 
office, is a chronic squawk of static. Each 
time Perennial Candidate Daly runs for 
mayor of Chicago or President of the 
U.S., he shrilly demands his full free share 





of the air waves.* By law he has it com- 
ing: Section 315 of the Communications 
Act, the so-called “equal time” provision, 
requires a broadcasting station to give 
any political candidate as much time as it 
gives any other—as Daly knows full well. 
Last week Lar Daly’s insistence had radio 
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A chronic squawk of static. 
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and television newsmen across the coun- 
try in a stew and the President of the U.S. 
in a state of irritation, 

What generated President Eisenhower's 
interest was a recent Federal Communica- 
tions Commission decision handed down 
after a Lar Daly complaint. Running for 
Chicago mayor, fs usual, in this year’s 
primary campaign, Splinter Candidate 
Daly howled that the TV stations had 
slighted him in favor of the other candi- 





Daly asked 
time 


* In 1956, Presidential Candidate 
all four major networks for equal 
Candidate Dwight Eisenhower, was refused by 
all four. Daly’s protest is now pending before 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 


with 
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dates—Democrat Incumbent Richard J. 
Daley and Republican Timothy P. Shee- 
han. The FCC agreed, ruled that Daly 
had time coming. Rather than contest the 
decision, most stations grudgingly put Lar 
(“America First”) Daly (for legalized 
gambling, against public schools) on the 
air. WBBM-TV, the CBS station in Chi- 
cago, was one which chose to fight. It 
fired a petition to Washington, asking the 
FCC to reverse itself. 

WBBM-TV protested that the equal- 
time provision did not and should not 
apply to regular news broadcasts—as the 
FCC had applied it in the Daly case. 
During the Chicago campaign, the station 
admitted, it had used film clips of Candi- 
date Sheehan (e.g., filing his petition for 
nomination) and Mayor Daley (e.g., 
greeting Argentine President Frondizi) on 
scheduled newscasts, but as legitimate 
news. CBS President Frank Stanton, long- 
time foe of Section 315, pointed out that 
giving equal time on newscasts would 
make a farce of radio and television cov- 
erage of political news, thereby dealing a 
serious blow to the principle of freedom 
of the press. Said Stanton: “[{The Daly 
decision] attempts to substitute a ridicu- 
lous mathematical formula for the respon- 
sibility of news editors in handling the 
news of political campaigns.” 

President Eisenhower echoed Stanton’s 
“ridiculous,” instructed U.S. Attorney 
General William P. Rogers to look for 
solutions. The FCC, in full accord with 
the presidential action, suggested that any 
real remedy will have to come from Con- 
gress, which has the power to amend or 
strike out Section 315. But until the At- 
torney General or Congress finds an an- 
swer, Chicago still has Lar Daly on its 
wave length, and radio-TV newsmen else- 
where are wary. Wiped out in the primary 
as usual, Daly bought an ad in the Chi- 
cago Tribune to announce himself as a 
write-in candidate for mayor: “Eligible to 
all—free and equal and purchasable TV- 
radio time. TV-radio licensees—take no- 
tice! Forewarned is forearmed!” 


Since the printed word generally travels 
farther and lasts longer than the spoken 
word, the law holds libel (written def- 
amation) a graver offense than slander 
(spoken defamation), does not insist on 
proof of damage, as it does in slander. 
Last week the nation’s radio and tele- 
vision stations were on notice that the 
unkind word, when spoken over the air, 
is not slander but libel. 

The precedent-setting decision was 
handed down as the result of a row be- 
tween two Manhattan restaurateurs, Sher- 
man (Stork Club) Billingsley and Ber- 
nard (Toots) Shor. Four years ago, dur- 
ing a TV program featuring the Stork 
Club, Billingsley, exhibiting a photo of 
Shor, invidiously wished that “I had as 
much money as he owes.” In a $1,100,000 
suit, Shor’s lawyers called it libel on 
the grounds that television’s long reach 
should not be measured by slander's lim- 
ited range. The New York Supreme Court 
agreed. Last week the case was settled 
out of court for $50,000. 
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Battered Bulldog 


“It is hard,” wrote the Harvard Crim- 
son tolerantly, “to view riots in New 
Haven with the same alarm as those in 
Nyasaland.” The pother at Yale had be- 
gun the week before, when a fine fall of 
late winter snow had coincided with a 
fettlesome rise of early spring sap. When, 
at 1o o'clock one night, the Harkness 
bells clanged out “Bulldog, Bulldog,” the 
results were more or less predictable. 
Frosh surged out of dormitories like beer 
from a sprung keg, and began pitching 
snowballs. Brawlers leaked over locked 





George 8. Keeley 
YALE BESIEGED 


Not exactly like Nyasaland. 


gates and through classroom buildings into 
the streets, made a token charge at that 


often-bloodied Manassas of Yale riots, 
the Hotel Taft. 
Windows in a car and a bus were 


smashed before town police showed up, 
roughly packed the hooting collegians 
back into their dormitories—then, in an 
uncommon breach of the Geneva Con- 
vention for such affairs, followed the 
students inside and broke down a door 
to arrest undergraduate wrongdoers. Po- 
lice bag: 24 wet-handed scholars. 

God Save the Queen. The commotion 
might have ended there; the only event 
of significance the following day was the 
sudden “brief illness” of the city’s Mayor 
Richard C. Lee, shortly before he was to 
address undergraduates on “Building a 
Greater New Haven.” But the day after, 
a St. Patrick’s Day parade bugled through 
the campus. 

For a while, nothing happened; a 
Knights of Columbus contingent even 
grinned when a few students quavered 
out God Save the Queen as they passed. 
Then, toward the parade’s end, a snow- 
ball hit a motorcycle cop who had been 


holding back crowds by gunning his tri- 
cycle back and forth, Almost everyone 
managed to be wrongheaded about what 
followed. The national vice president of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians non- 
sensically protested that the disturbance 
was an attack on Roman Catholicism; 
Yale students howled that it was hob- 
nailed police brutality; and Yale’s Presi- 
dent A. Whitney Griswold charged it to 
“childishness” and “boorishness” on the 
part of students, made an apology to 
townspeople that most undergraduates 
thought was too abject. 

The Wet Swastika. What seems clear 
is that New Haven police charged and 
swung their nightsticks with unnecessary 
relish as they tried to disperse a crowd 
that probably did not need dispersing. 
One Yalie got an eight-stitch dent in 
his skull, and a young, chesterfield-wearing 
history teacher was arrested and then, he 
claims, punched in the kidneys. A fire 
truck showed up, hosed down a dormitory 
that had a swastika and yacht flags in its 
windows. By the end of the brawl, 16 
Yalemen, most of them the worse for 
wear, had been wagoned off to police 
headquarters—where they were released 
for trial next month. 

By week's end police were admitting 
privately that “some of the lads swung 
when they should have nodded,” and 
collegians were excusing the cops: 
“They're not of the higher intelligence 
groups, I feel.” Alumni were telling each 
other that the St. Patrick's hoo-ha did 
not measure up to the 1919 battle be- 
tween college boys and parading veterans 
of World War I. Students were not even 
very mad at their prexy any longer; 
Whitney Griswold, who promised to kick 
out students for any more bad behavior, 
finally admitted that both sides had cause 
for grievance, and said he would confer 
with Mayor Lee. For a fillip, the univer- 
sity prepared this week to play host to a 
long-planned conference of campus police 
from 18 Eastern colleges. The cops were 
to discuss, among other things, how to 
put down a student disturbance. 


Multiple Confusion 

In the old schoolboy game of guessing 
which fist has a marble in it, the story 
goes, one lad almost always won. He knew 
that a boy with a little cunning would 
shift the marble after its position had 
been guessed, while a smarter boy would 
expect this move to be anticipated, and 
keep the marble in the same hand. A still 
cleverer player would know that even this 
subtlety would be seen through, so he 
would shift his marble. It is the conten- 
tion of one aroused educator that the best 
U.S. students are forced to play just such 
a guessing game—for very high stakes— 
when they take such tests as the College 
Boards and the National Merit Scholar- 
ship examinations. 

The multiple-choice question is the 
villain, according to Banesh Hoffmann, 
Queens College mathematics professor 
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Reproduced from Buffalo Courier-Express 


But where would 
the billion dollars 
come from’? 
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Out of profits ? 


In 1958 all the nation’s steel companies put together didn’t make a 


billion dollars. 


Every penny of profit is needed to replace, modernize, and expand steel- 
making facilities—thus making jobs secure and providing more jobs— 
and to pay reasonable dividends to shareholders whose investment makes 


the business possible. 


Where would the billion dollars come from, then? It could only come out 
of everybody's pockets in the form of another senseless, brutal round of 
inflation. Far from benefiting everybody, as the union claims, that 


would make each dollar worth less and less. 


Inflation is the disease that has been gnawing away at the buying power 


of your dollars. Inflation is bad for everyone. Inflation robs us all. 


—— 
BETHLEHEM STEEL ws 
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Boeing openings offer 


ENGINEERS - SCIENTISTS 


outstanding careers, 
wonderful Western living 


et tis Bo 

Supersonic BOMARC in flight 
Bomarc is one of the expanding missile 
and space-age projects at Boeing that 
offer engineers and scientists of all cate- 
ories an opportunity to grow in pro- 
areas stature and to work in a dynamic 
environment conducive to rapid advance- 
ment. Openings now available in 
Research, Design, Production, Service. 





Lake Washington in Seattle 
Boeing is headquartered in Seattle, in 
the Pacific Northwest recreation area, 
world-famous for fresh and salt water 
boating, fishing, hunting, skiing. Area 
abounds in lakes, streams, forests. Mild 
year-round climate. Year-round golf. 





Snoqualmie Pass ski area 


Six months a year skiing, one hour from 
Seattle. Seattle is noted also for beautiful 
homes, top-ranking schools, cultural 
activities. Enjoy wonderful Western living 
—at Boeing! 


Write today for your free 
copy of the 24-page book 

Environment for Dy- 
namic Career Growth.” 
Indicate your degree(s) 
and field of interest, Ad- 
dress: Mr. nley M, 
Little, Boeing Airplane 
Co., P. O, Box 3822- TIA 
Seattle 24, Washington. 


OULINO | 
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now on leave at King’s College, University 
of London. In the American Scholar, he 
cites a paraphrased example: “Emperor 
is the name of (A) a string quartet, (B) a 
piano concerto, (C) a violin sonata.” The 
average student knows of Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto, so he picks answer 
B with no trouble. But the superior stu- 
dent knows also of Haydn’s “Emperor” 
Quartet. Only one answer is permissible, 
so the student must decide whether the 
test maker was ignorant of the lesser- 
known Haydn work, or whether he merely 
assumed that no student would have heard 
of it. 

Shallow or Shrewd? Probably, after 
wasting time with this sort of mind read- 
ing, the superior student will play safe 
and pick Beethoven. But what should he 
do, asks Test-Tester Hoffmann, with an 
even more dubious question? From a 
booklet of samples issued by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, Hoffmann 
picks a question rated “easy”: 

“The American colonies were separate 
and__ entities, each having 
its own government and being entirely 
.”’ The choices offered: 

(A) incomplete—revolutionary 
(B) independent—interrelated 
(C) unified—competitive 

(D) growing—organized 

(E) distinct—independent 

The answer the test makers want is E. 
But Hoffmann points out that distinct 
merely completes a cliché, and adds little 
meaning to the sentence. /ndependent is 
a foggy word (is it political, or economic, 
or religious, or geographical independence 
that is meant?), and entirely is such a 
strong qualifier that independent really 
does not fit the sentence in any of its 
meanings. The good student decides cor- 
rectly that none of the choices is good, 
and then is forced to guess how shallow 
or how shrewd the test maker's thinking 
was. Should the student, seeing that E is 
fuzzy, pick the lame but less inaccurate D? 

For Superficial Scholars. Any student 
who has gone through the high-school and 
college round of intelligence, aptitude and 
achievement tests has seen exam sections 
just as ambiguous. In an unpublished 
sequel to his American Scholar article, 
Hoffmann analyzes eleven more College 
Board sample questions—5% of the total 
in two booklets—and is able to show that 
they are, at least, highly arguable. Prob- 
ably no brilliant student will be denied 
college entrance because he analyzes such 
questions too keenly, because passing 
scores are relatively low. But screening in 
the early stages of the National Merit 
Scholarship competitions is highly selec- 
tive, Hoffmann argues, and it is quite 
possible that sloppily written questions 
could hamper genuinely brilliant students 
without disturbing superficial scholars. 

Hoffmann would like to see multiple- 
choice tests rigorously rewritten or, better 
still, thrown out of the schools altogether. 
“Even if the tests were free from all 
ambiguities and errors,” they would still 
have “serious defects when applied to 
those people who, despite impressive gifts, 
do not shine at parlor games.” 











A Challenge for Larry 


The lean youngster has been in trouble 
before. But only since last fall has eleven- 
year-old Larry McMahon really been a 
storm center in school. He runs through 
corridors, gets in fights, has flatly refused 
to obey Principal George E. Goodwin of 
his school in Freeport, Me. What’s more, 
his marks are below class average. The 
startling basis of Larry’s troubles: an IQ 
of 172, a score made by only about three 
children in 10,000. 

Out .of school, Larry skis, plays soft- 
ball and basketball, devours science fic- 
tion, plays a canny game of chess. But in 
school Larry’s mind seems to be a handi- 
cap. Too bright for his regular school 





: Donald E. Johnson 
SEVENTH-GRADER MCMAHON 


Too smart for his own school's good. 


subjects, the seventh-grader is bored and 
withdrawn, annoys his teachers by cor- 
recting them in class. 

Confronted by Larry's special prob- 
lems and potential, the school system in 
the coastal town of Freeport (pop. 3,000) 
has done little but try to force him into 
line by punishment. Twice this school 
year Larry was suspended for insubordi- 
nation, and last month the school warned 
his parents that further misconduct might 
bring expulsion. Says School Superintend- 
ent James B. Morrison Jr. with a shrug: 
“We just can’t put pupils in classes by 
themselves.” 

Private schools had seemed out for 
Larry because of high costs, (His step- 
father is a schoolbook and supplies sales- 
man.) But last week the Plimoth Acad- 
emy in Plymouth, Mass., a semi-tutorial 
school of 32 students, said it would waive 
the fee ($2,400 a year) for the rest of the 
school year, let Larry develop his unchal- 
lenged mind at his own pace. Said Plim- 
oth’s Headmaster Roy Brown: “Here's 
a boy who looks as though he can go 
pretty fast.” 
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SUPERSONIC DEFENDER. Boeing spomarc, the 
Air Force’s longest-range defense missile, can seek out 
and intercept single or multiple targets long before they 
reach U.S. borders, One base, armed with a squadron 
of BOMARCs ready for instant action, can provide 
interceptor cover over thousands of square miles. Bases 
are now nearing completion. BOMARC can be devel- 
oped to cope with intercontinental ballistic missiles. 








MAN IN SPACE. Space-age projects at Boeing include 
research to develop protective environments and efficient 
controls for crews of advanced aircraft and space 
vehicles. Boeing is also at work on orbital systems, a 
boost-glide vehicle, and Minuteman, a solid-propellant 
intercontinental ballistic missile under development. 








MISSILE BOMBER. Bocing B-52G, now in operation with the Strategic Air 
Command, is world’s longest-range jet, and U.S. Air Force’s most versatile 


long-range weapon system. B-52G carries supersonic air-to-ground missiles for Ls 
in-flight launching hundreds of miles from target areas, in addition to regular SIE | 


nuclear bomb load. B-52G can strike several targets thousands of miles apart 





on a single retaliatory defense mission. 
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Veil Around the World 


It almost seemed impudence. Man, in 
cosmological terms an all but invisible 
presence on the surface of the earth, had 
flung aloft an apparatus which disturbed 
the order of the heavens themselves, made 
auroras flare in the skies, a hemisphere 
apart. Exploding nuclear bombs 300 miles 
above the South Atlantic, the men of 
Project Argus spun a veil of electrons 
around the earth, boldly using the atmos- 
phere and nearby space as their laboratory. 

Arching Lines. Project Argus began 
with a suggestion from Nicholas Con- 
stantine Christofilos, 42, a remarkable 
engineer-scientist of limited academic 
training but highly original ideas. For cen- 
turies, scientists have known that the 
earth behaves as if it had a great bar mag- 
net inside it; lines of magnetic force make 
compass needles point to the magnetic 
north and south poles. As magnetic theory 
developed, scientists realized that the lines 
of force must arch high above the atmos- 
phere. More than 50 years ago they began 
to speculate on how charged particles such 
as electrons would behave in the vacuum 
of space near the earth. 

Late in 1957 Christofilos (see below) 
became convinced that high-speed elec- 
trons released above the earth’s atmos- 
phere would be trapped by the magnetic 
field and circulate in complicated paths 
for a considerable time. When Dr. James 
A. Van Allen discovered shortly afterward 
by means of the Army’s Explorer satellites 
that such a radiation belt actually existed 
and conformed to the predicted magnetic 
contours, the Christofilos suggestion looked 
even more reasonable. But no one knew 
whether man could produce enough elec- 
trons to affect the whole earth or whether 
they would prove, in the words of one 
scientist, “a teaspoonful in a sea of natu- 
ral radiation.” 

Racing Particles. Since a good source 
of electrons is atom bombs, which give 
off vast swarms of them, military au- 
thorities realized quickly that rocket- 
borne atom bombs, exploded at the proper 
altitude over the proper part of the earth, 
would test peaceful magnetic theories 
while giving answers to military problems, 
e.g., the possible use of atomic charges 
exploded above the atmosphere as a de- 
fense against ballistic missiles. When an 
atom bomb explodes in the atmosphere. its 
fireball stops expanding when its pressure 
falls to that of the air around it; in the 
vacuum above the atmosphere, the fireball 
expands indefinitely. Ahead of its hot, bal- 
looning shell races a host of electrons, 
other particles and gamma rays that would 
be stopped soon by the lower-lying at- 
mosphere, Thus its lethal above-the-at- 
mosphere range should be vastly increased. 

Late last August and early in Sep- 
tember, three small (1.5-kiloton) nuclear 
charges were fired into space by rockets 
from the Navy's missile ship Norton 
Sound near the Falkland Islands in the 
South Atlantic. The Argus shots worked 
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like a charm. Electrons released 300 miles 
above a point in the South Atlantic were 
captured, just as theory predicted, by the 
arching lines of the earth’s magnetic field. 
Some of them went south, cutting into the 
top of the atmosphere not far from the 
Norton Sound and causing the glow of an 
artificial aurora. Others went north, soar- 
ing high into space in tight spirals and 
slamming down to hit the atmosphere and 
cause a second aurora at the correspond- 
ing point on the far side of the mag- 





Bill Young 
Puysicist CHRISTOFILOS 


It almost seemed like impudence. 


netic equator (see diagram). Obviously 
Argus’ electrons amounted to more than 
a teaspoonful. 

Doughnut Shell. The path followed by 
the electrons depends in part on their 
speed. To be trapped by the magnetic 
field, they must have more than 1 Mev 
(million electron volts) of energy, which 
means that they move almost at the speed 
of light. When passing above the mag- 
netic equator, their spirals open out until 
their paths are almost straight along the 
magnetic lines of force. As the particles 
move down toward one of the magnetic 
poles, their spirals get tighter. Near the 
top of the atmosphere, they reverse and 
start another arching spiral toward the 
other magnetic pole. According to unoffi- 
cial Pentagon information, the electrons 
from Project Argus made the trip from 
southern to northern hemisphere in a 
small fraction of a second. 

Some of the electrons died when they 
hit atoms in the atmosphere and caused 
the auroral glow. Others made the round 
trip many times, but they did not follow 
exactly the same path each time. Spiraling 
back and forth, they gradually shifted 
around the earth, forming in about one 
hour a great shell like a doughnut. How 
long the shell lasted has not been told. 





Presumably it died away in a few days as 
its electrons got mired in the atmosphere. 


But according to some accounts, the 
Argus shell was stronger for a short time 
than even the Van Allen natural radiation. 

High-altitude nuclear explosions set off 
over Johnston Island southwest of Hawaii 
in early August had more limited objec- 
tives. Electrons from them caused an arti- 
ficial aurora across the magnetic equator 
that was reported by New Zealand scien- 
tists in Samoa. But they were too low 
(about roo miles altitude) to inject their 
electrons into a real vacuum. And so their 
effects did not spread around the whole 
earth. 

Results & Complaints. The strictly mili- 
tary lessons of Project Argus will pre- 
sumably be kept secret. but they may 
have already affected U.S. planning for 
above-the-atmosphere warfare. Dr. Van 
Allen has stated that neutrons from a nu- 
clear charge exploding in a vacuum might 
detonate or inactivate an incoming enemy 
warhead, “if there were enough of them.” 
Other authorities declare that “enough of 
them” is an improbably large figure, and 
that it would be easy to protect the war- 
heads with a shield of some neutron- 
absorbing material like boron to. Such 
controversies will not be settled for the 
general public for a long time. 

Even less clear is Argus’ effect on radar 
and radio. The Johnston Island explosions 
knocked out radio communications for 
joo miles, but they were in the high 
atmosphere, not in space, and were much 
more powerful than the South Atlantic 
charges. Presumably, Argus had some 
global effect, since the Russians seem to 
have noticed that something was going 
on. Some scientists suspect that there may 
never be a full report. The effects in space 
were monitored by Explorer IV satellite 
orbiting overhead and by rockets shot up 
from the U.S. and elsewhere. But the De- 
partment of Defense, overconcerned with 
security, failed to tell more than a handful 
of electronics experts to watch for radio 
effects. Scientists are also impatient about 
the delay in publishing the data of the ex- 
periment. Six months, they think, should 
have been long enough for abundant 
study, They can hardly wait to see the 
results firsthand. 





Up from the Elevator 

Nicholas Constantine Christofilos is a 
rumpled, somewhat obstreperous lone 
wolf in the ordered ranks of modern 
physicists. He has no degrees in physics, 
little formal training. But time and again, 
he has brought forth ideas that have 
proved right. 

Christofilos was born in Boston in 1916, 
the son of Greek immigrant parents who 
ran a small restaurant. When he was sev- 
en, they took him back to Greece. In the 
National Technical University at Athens, 
Christofilos took electrical engineering. 
After graduation in 1938, he went to work 
for an elevator-building company. When 
the Germans occupied Greece in 1941, 
they turned the plant into a truck repair 
shop and gave him an easy supervisory 
job. Christofilos seized the chance to read 
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all the German books he could get on ad- 
vanced atomic physics. After the war he 
returned to the elevator 
kept on restlessly reading physics. 
8 the young elevator 
etter to the | 
suggesting a way to 


business, but 


builder 
Iniversity of Cali- 
build a better 
Even for a well- 
successful engineer, this 
height of 


a polite and 





high-energy accelerator. 
schooled and 
would have 
tion, but he got 
reply from California 
all wror 
why. \ £g 
“My « ilations were 
things I didn’t know 

But no rebuff has ever stopped Chris- 
ofilos. He wrote letter in 1950, 
outlining what is now called the “strong 
focusing” principle for building big ac- 
celerators. The reply from C 
vised him mathematical 
book and clear up some Christofi- 
los did so, polished his theory 1 


been the presump- 
considered 
scientists. He was 
wg. they said. and they told him 


were right,” he admits now. 






There were 


crude. 





a sec ond 






lfornia ad- 





to read a cer 





errors. 





and brought 





it to New York in 1953. He went straight 
to the c Library, where he found that 
the strong focusing principle had already 


been developed independently by Brook- 
haven National Laboratory. “S« 


he Says If 


you see,” 
*pressibly, “on the first day I 
found that 





country I 
my theories were O.K. 
Brookhaven scientists gave Nick Chris- 


came back to my 





ofilos ob and appreciation, but he did 
not stay with them long. He had ideas 
bout the biggest in applied 
physics—how to gene controlled fu- 








sion power—and Brookhaven had no such 


program. In 1956 he took his scheme for 
a fusior 1¢ University of Cali- 
nted with 


years betore. 
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yeasty mind eight 
Christofilos now works on his 
reactor, which he 


super-secret Livermore 


fusion 
Astron, at 
L a rag in the 
green hills southeast of Berkel His idea 
of trapping electrons in the peas mag- 
netic field grew out of Astron, which is 
designed to trap ionized particles in a 
magnetic field in a rather than 
Nick’s paper proposing 


calls the 


laboratory 





on a global scale. 
Project Argus 
not published except in classified 


written in late 1957, was 
form, 
all scientists agree that it was the 
first such proposal. Professor Fred Singer 
of the University of Maryland is said to 
have written 


and not 


in earlier paper but kept it 
Christofilos him- 
I knew Fred 
same area, but he had 
no security clearance, so I did not discuss 
Argus with him. 
Christofilos heads a team of 12 to 15 


secret on official request. 
self is not sure. Says he 


Singer was in the 


scientists. He still has no degree in physics, 
Greek accent, Greek volubility 
and love of passionate argument keep him 
an outsider. (Asked for background on 
Christofilos, one top U. of C. 
remarked frostily ‘Well, my contacts 
have been with other members of the sci- 
entific fraternity, and Christofilos really 
isn't a member.”) Christofilos takes his 
position in stride. For relaxation he drives 
his car (a 1 Pontiac) or plays the 
ud, “For Nick,” says a colleague, 
written fortissimo.” 


and his 


scientist 
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Cosmic rays and 
~solar particles 


RADIATION BELT 


(Maximum radiation intensity of charged particles equals 10-100 roentgens per hour) 


of particles into 
atmosphere may be source of 


! aurora borealis \ 
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(Cross section) 


MAGNETIC ARAP 


(Lines of force of earth's magnetic field/shown in gray) 
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MAN-MADE SHELL 
OF RADIATION 
(Aug.-Sept,,1958) 


Band of electrons 
enveloped earth in 
an hour: 
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Polar lines of forge 
reach far into space. 


Mag mie Pole 


Project Argus 
i meridian 


Electro™ a ait 


Charged particles are trapped in magnelic 
field and spiral back and forth.in abou! a 
second, along a magnetic meridian 


Electrons created 


Three alomic explosions 300 mi 
up sent electrons racing back and 
forth along magnetic meridians. 
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Jean Marquis 


TINGUELY & META-MECHANISMS 


ENIGMATIC MYSTIC .- 


ART 


° 
Jangling Man 

Over Diisseldorf last week, a dark, 
beetle-browed) young man leaned from 
the window of a low-flying Cessna and 
shoveled out handbills by the thousand. 
“Everything moves. Nothing stands still,” 
they proclaimed. “Stop building cathe- 
drals and pyramids which crumble like 
lumps of sugar! Stop resisting change- 
ability! Be free! Live!” In the streets 
below, one man picked up a copy, read 
it, then shook his fist at the plane. Artist 
Jean Tinguely, 33, was delighted. “Some 
will say, ‘very good.’ Others will object. 
The overall result will be just what I 
wanted: total confusion.” 

Total confusion was what Diisseldorf 
found in Tinguely’s show of 17 “Meta- 
Mechanisms” in the Galerie Schmela. The 
Meta-Mechanisms were constructions of 
stovepipe-black sheet metal from which 
sharp, whitewashed metal fragments on 
wire stems sprouted like weird abstract 
flowers. Driven by hidden electric mo- 
tors, they jiggled, skittered and bounced. 
Some spun like mad pinwheels, others ro- 
tated gravely like segments of an ear try- 
ing vainly to reassemble itself. Most were 
accompanied by sound effects as hidden 
camshafts thumped cowbells or old tea- 
kettles, The opening was notable for three 
eulogies read simultaneously by three ad- 
mirers (“An apparatus of Tinguely is 
useless. An apparatus of Jean Tinguely 
is meaningful. An apparatus of Tinguely 
moves only to move”). 

Born in Switzerland, Jean Tinguely was 
an early rebel, was expelled from school 
after school and took up art in desperation 








at the age of 14. Nine years ago, he quit 
Switzerland in disgust (“They’re suffo- 
cating in security and drowning in com- 
fort’), settled in a lean-to shack in Paris’ 
scruffy Impasse Ronsin. There, in a lit- 
ter of old iron, cooky crumbs and whirl- 
ing clockwork, Tinguely constructs his 
“abstractions,” erratically watched over 
by his wife Eva. Says her husband: ‘She 
paints the kind of things Edgar Allan 
Poe would have, if he'd been able to 
paint. See the type?” 

So far, few customers have proved 
willing to pay $200 to $1,000, which 
Tinguely asks for his moving abstrac- 
tions. But Tinguely has a new gadget, 
which harnesses one of his machines to 
a crayon or pen. When a slug is dropped 
in the slot, the machine traces circles, 
ellipses and swirls on a piece of paper. 
A friend is manufacturing the slugs, each 
marked “Good for One Tinguely.” At his 
next exhibition, visitors will be invited 
to buy the slugs at perhaps soo francs 
apiece. For a mere 5,000 francs more, 
Tinguely will consent to sign the result. 

Despite lack of sales, Tinguely has his 
critical admirers. One critic has called 
him a new Prometheus “who has subdued 
the demon machine, forcing it to produce 
satisfyingly random results.” Another has 
hailed “an entirely revolutionary art.” 
adding: “This art knows neither beginning 
nor end nor future; only eternal trans- 
formation. It is the exemplary materiali- 
zation of relativism.” Tinguely agrees. 
Says he: “In my paintings, there is only 
pure event,,pure transformation. If you 
want to stop the painting and look at it, 
don’t buy my work. Go buy a Van Gogh.” 








HE 


15th century painter Hieronymus Bosch 
was much obsessed with sin and hell; his best-known leer may be hateful 


staff—signs of protection for the flock. And the old man’s 


or tearful, but his gentle hand 
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paintings are populated by griffons, scarabs and demons 
in a fantastic landscape in which sinners ride on mice, 
embrace pigs, are bound, speared and tortured by horri- 
fying monsters. Lustful monks and covetous priests are 
spied on by lurking demons. Only rarely, as in The Crown- 
ing with Thorns in London’s National Gallery, did Bosch 
allow himself to show the tenderness that was the obverse 
of his savage indignation about the human &et nA 
condition. 

At first glance, the painting seems a 
straightforward depiction of the moment 
two hours before the Crucifixion, when 
Christ was beaten, spat upon and mocked. 
But as in all Bosch paintings, the viewer 
becomes aware of overtones that disturb 
and echo in the mind. 

Christ appears rapt and detached. His 
four tormentors gather around him in seem- 
ing viciousness. But a closer look reveals 
that his assailants are gripped by compas- 
sion. Perhaps some of their ornaments are 
meant to symbolize their incipient conver- 
sion from tormentors to believers. For in- 
stance, one of the upper figures wears a 
sheepdog’s collar and carries a peasant’s 
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BOSCH SELF-PORTRAIT 


reaches for Christ's in a gesture of sympathy. The iron- 
clad warrior, who is about to jam the huge prongs 
upon Christ’s head, seems caught up and driven by some 
outward imperative of duty even as his lips tighten in 
remorse, The bulldog-faced assailant who tears at Christ's 
robe might also be gesturing in supplication. The Ger- 
man scholar Wilhelm Fringer contends that Bosch was 
really a free-spirited nature worshiper; if so, 
the message of The Crowning might be 
that man acts through compulsions that are 
beyond his control. Or perhaps Bosch is 
saying: Christ is not mocked, But whatever 
the message, this painting lacks Bosch’s 
usual tormented agony, and may have been 
his moment of peace. 

Almost nothing is known of Bosch’s life 
except that he was a member of a semi- 
monastic lay community, lived in The Neth- 
erlands in a house overlooking the market- 
place of 's Hertogenbosch, married, and died 
in 1516. He was undoubtedly an ascetic, 
probably a mystic, possibly an astrologer. 
To the numerous scholars who have vainly 
searched for more clues, he remains like his 
painting—enigmatic, but endlessly evocative. 
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CINEMA 





New Picture 


The Diary of Anne Frank (20th 
Century-Fox), first as a book published in 
1952, then as a play produced on Broad- 
way in 1955 (and subsequently in 30 other 
countries throughout the world), has es- 
tablished itself as the single most heart- 
stirring document to come out of World 
War II. Now converted into a movie of 
epic length (two hours and 50 minutes— 
39 minutes longer than the play) by 
Producer-Director George Stevens, Diary 
takes on new and subtly expanded dimen- 
sions. Tighter than the book, more fluid 
than the play, the film is a masterpiece. 

Director Stevens’ triumph is all the 
more stunning in view of the fact that the 
story of Anne Frank is an extremely tiny 
story, and what there is of it is unsuited 
to the prime cinematic requirement that 
a motion picture must have motion. Little 
Anne was 13 years old when her family, 
together with another Jewish family and 
a querulous dentist, were forced to hide 
out in the attic of an Amsterdam factory 
to escape the Nazi pogrom. For two years 
the eight fugitives, supplied with meager 
amounts of food by friends, crouched in 
the same wretched refuge until the Nazis 
found them—only nine months before the 
liberation of Holland. Of the eight, only 
Anne’s father, Otto Frank, escaped death 
in concentration camps, and it was he 
who released Anne’s meticulous diary rec- 
ord of their two desperate years. 

This is hardly the stuff that cinematic 
dreams are made of. But Stevens and 
Scriptwriters Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett (who also wrote the Broadway 
play) are far more concerned with the 
stuff that life is made of, and the courage 
and dignity that man can summon from 
within himself when the only logical course 





Ralph Crane—Lire 
PRODUCER-DIRECTOR STEVENS 
A master's touch. 
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MILLE PERKINS AS ANNE 
A newcomer's triumph. 


seems to be to lie down and die. From the 
moment the refugees enter their hideaway, 
and Papa Frank announces the painful 
conditions of their survival—no daytime 
movement, speech or even use of the w.c, 
the cramped loft thrums with a threat 
as foreboding from within as from with- 
out. Young Anne wakes from a nightmare 
with terrified screams; greedy old Van 
Daan, whose wife and teen-age son share 
the flat with the Franks, tries to steal a 
crust of the communal bread: the dentist 
bolts for the door when the phone in the 
deserted office below jangles noisily. Yet 
no one cracks so completely that the ce- 
ment of their absolute dependence on one 
another cannot repair the damage. 

From outside comes a peril more dire, if 
not more wearing, than hunger or boredom 
or claustrophobia. Nazi boots clump on 
the cobblestone sidewalks, and the heehaw 
of the paddy wagon siren sounds in the 
night; from their window the fugitives 
watch, horrified, as the greengrocer across 
the street, and the two Jews he has been 
harboring, are hauled off. In a scene more 
tension-packed than anything Alfred 
Hitchcock ever devised, two Germans 
search the factory by night after a burglar 
has broken in. As the refugees huddle 
breathlessly in the loft, the suspicious 
Germans stretch out their investigation 
for long, agonizing minutes. As they prowl, 
Stevens’ camera flashes to a shot of the 
family cat, perched on the drainboard. 
its nose prodding a small funnel toward 
the edge, its rear leg scuffing against a 
plate. The fugitives—and the audience— 
can do nothing but watch the animal in 
paralyzed silence. 

Stevens has injected a dozen such hair- 
breadth episodes into the film, each a little 
scarier than the last. Yet Diary is no more 
a mere thriller than Moby Dick is a mere 
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For 50 years, smart travelers have fa- 
vored Manger Hotels. Not merely for 
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genuine warmth. This year, to celebrate 
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SATELLITE 
DESIGNERS 


Republic Stainless 
Steel helped pioneer 
your future into 
space as the nose 
cone of America's 
first satellite, Ex- 
plorer |. Stainless 
retains high strength 
even under tremen- 
dous heat. 


NATURAL GAS 


PRODUCERS 


Republic has supplied 
many thousands of 
the more than 
155,000 miles of line 
pipe now carrying 
natural gas. 450 
miles of the new 
Texas-Florida gas line 
will be Republic Pipe. 





ARCHITECTS 
Curtain wall helped 
advance architectur- 
al design because 
insulated steel 
panels can be about 
three inches thin. 
This permits smaller 
columns and larger 
floor space. 
Republic's Truscon 
Division makes 
Vision-Vent® Wall 
Panels, now curtain- 
ing some of the most 
beautiful and effi- 
cient buildings in 
the world. 


REPUBLIC 
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Pioneer in Blast Furnace Top-Pressure 
Development and Direct Reductions of Ore 
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whaling yarn. The movie shines with a 


| fundamental conviction that, even under 
| the most abysmal conditions, man_ will 








find a way to pass on what he has learned 
and to perpetuate himself. “Here we are,” 
cries Anne petulantly, “the whole world 
falling around our ears, and I don’t know 
what to think.”’ She knows far more than 
she thinks—devotion to her father, un- 
derstanding of her skittish mother, joy in 
her religion, pleasure in her active mind, 
the mystery of romantic love for young 
Peter van Daan, “the miracle of what is 
taking place inside me.” 

Director Stevens screened more than 
10,000 applicants in a search for an un- 
known capable of combining the bitter- 
sweet charm, the alternate flashes of gaie- 
ty, melancholy and quick-witted insight 
that made up Anne Frank. His choice was 


an 18-year-old model from Fair Lawn, 
N.J. named Millie Perkins. Gambling 
against the idea of using an established 
actress (“I wanted someone who could be 
identified as Anne Frank, not as a well- 
known actress playing a role”), Stevens 
wins handsomely. Newcomer Perkins, who 
suggests a younger, thinner, more ani- 
mated Elizabeth Taylor, has an untrained 
voice that sometimes jars the ear, but 
more important, she also has a quicksilver 
face that delights the eye. Lined up with 
Broadway Veterans Joseph Schildkraut 
and Gusti Huber (as her father and moth- 
er) and Hollywood Pros Shelley Winters 
and Ed Wynn (as Mrs. van Daan and 
the fussy bachelor dentist), she maintains 
Anne’s position right where it should be— 
the dead-center focal point of an artisti- 
cally brilliant argument for human dignity. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Kwame Nkrumah, 49, Prime 
Minister of Ghana, and Fatia Nkrumah, 
29, his Christian Egyptian wife: their first 
child, a son; in Accra. Name: Kweku.* 


Marriage Revealed. Joe Louis, 44, 
heavyweight champion (1937-48), who 
recently formed a film company to do a 
TV series based on his life; and Martha 
Jefferson, 46, Los Angeles attorney, still a 
law partner of her previous husband; his 
fourth marriage, third wife (the first Mrs. 
Louis remarried him after a divorce); in 
Winterhaven, Calif., March 11. 


Died. Lester Willis (“Prez”) Young, 
49, whose light and easy tenor saxophone 
was among the coolest in the history of 
jazz, Mississippi-born alumnus of the 
Count Basie band; of a heart attack; in 
Manhattan. Young became known as “The 
President” for his superiority in his field. 
His early influence helped bop to be. 


Died. Muriel McCormick Hubbard, 
56, granddaughter of John D. Rockefeller 


| and Cyrus H, (the reaper) McCormick, 


World War II WAC sergeant who later 


| bought a $900 blue-and-buff colonial uni- 


form to wear in July 4 parades; of can- 
cer; in New Haven, Conn. 


Died. Sidney Earle Smith, 62, Canada’s 
well-traveled Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Nova Scotia-born lawyer 
who gave most of his career to education, 
was president of the University of Mani- 
toba (1934-44) and the University of To- 
ronto (1945-57), entered politics at 60 
when—soon after the first Tory election 
victory in 22 years—he accepted the Ex- 


| ternal Affairs portfolio in 1957; of a cere- 





‘bral hemorrhage; in Ottawa. 


Died. Howard Ehmke, 64, major- 
league right-handed pitcher who started 
out with the Detroit Tigers, moved on to 


* Meaning: Wednesday, Ghanaian children are 
traditionally named for the day of the week on 
which they are born, Kwame means Saturday. 


the Boston Red Sox (no hitter v. Phila- 
delphia in 1923), and reached his high 
moment, playing for Philadelphia at the 
end of his career, when Connie Mack 
summoned him from the boneyard to be a 
surprise starter in the first game of the 
1929 World Series and he struck out 13 
Chicago Cubs (including Rogers Hornsby, 
Hack Wilson) to set a series record that 
lasted for nearly a quarter of a century— 
until Brooklyn's Carl Erskine mowed 
down 14 Yankees in the 1953 series; of 
cerebral meningitis; in Philadelphia. 


Died. Edwin Balmer, 75, novelist (co- 
author with Philip Wylie of When Worlds 
Collide), longtime (1927-49) editor of 
Redbook magazine; of a heart attack; in 
North Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Died. Paul Weeks Litchfield, 83, top- 
flight tire-and-rubber man and Akron civic 
leader, longtime president (1926-40) and 
board chairman (1930-58) of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., developer of the first 
pneumatic tires for airplanes, early dedi- 
cated apostle of airship travel, manufac- 
turer of blimps and military airplanes; 
following surgery; in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Died. Olga Knipper-Chekhova, 89, 
widow of Anton Chekhov (who called her 
“my little crocodile”), Moscow Art Thea- 
ter actress for 4o years; in Moscow. 


Died. John (“General”) Salling, 112, 
one of the two surviving veterans of the 
Civil War, sometime railroader, farmer, 
logger, horse trader and moonshiner, who 
served three years as a Confederate pri- 
vate, mainly digging saltpeter for gun- 
powder in the hills near his lifelong home 
in Slant, Va.; of pneumonia; at a clinic 
in Kingsport, Tenn. Mountaineer Salling, 
a rocking-chair pacifist (“Wars are all 
part of some scheme’’), outlived the last 
Union soldier—Albert Woolson, who died 
in Duluth, Aug. 2, 1956—but not the 
Confederacy’s Walter W. (“Old Reb”) 
Williams, who lives in Houston and is the 
Civil War’s last man. 
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Something wonderful 


you can take with you 


Someday you—like three million others—may 
want a wonderfully modern home you can take 
with you when you move. Then you'll realize 
fully what a tremendous blessing Mobile Homes 
have brought to America. One out of every ten 
new homes built today is on wheels. 

Mobile Homes are today’s descendant of the 
Trailer. They vary from snug quarters for men 
on the move—such as construction engineers— 
—to portable two-bedroom luxury apartments 
on wheels. 

The finest Mobile Homes are made of 
Republic Electro Paintlok*. This is strong sheet 
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steel, electrically galvanized and specially treated 
for lasting paint adherence. 

The men who build Mobile Homes typify 
today’s management. They risked their savings, 
borrowed and struggled for years experiment- 
ing, improving, pioneering. And eventually, 
they created not only a new type of housing, but 
a new industry providing livelihood for thou- 
sands. Over 85% of America’s population 
today are in jobs created by the managements 
of business and industry. 





CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STANDARD STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


How a man and his horse galloped 
to the top of the food industry 





ifty-six years ago a courageous man and a not- 
very-dashing horse became partners—and started 
what was to grow into one of America’s largest 
food processing companies. 

The man was a young grocery clerk who had 
conceived the idea of selling cheese from store to 
store by horse and wagon—to save Chicago grocers 
the trouble of traveling each day to a crowded 
central market. 

This combination of a man with an idea, and a 
horse with plenty of endurance, was the genesis of 
one of the most fascinating modern-day sales stories. 
The two were J. L. Kraft and Paddy —“co-founders” 
of the now-famous Kraft Foods. 


The growth of Kraft from a one-man, one-horse 
operation capitalized at $65, to its present position as 


part of a world-wide company, is one of the Horatio 
Alger legends of American business. 


But this phenomenal growth did not just “happen.” 
It was the result of intuition ... ingenuity .. . originality 
within Kraft’s management. 


Intuition —that anticipated consumer wants and re 
sulted in such “firsts” as processed cheese in tins with no 
rind waste...then the even easier-to-serve cheese in loafs. 


Ingenuity —that resulted in new processing methods 
and new products such as Velveeta cheese foods and 


Miracle Whip Dressing. 


Originality —that helped Kraft create dramatic new 
packaging and equally dramatic marketing programs 
built around cheese in transparent wrappers, cheese jars 
that doubled as water glasses, pre-sliced cheese in 
sandwich-sized cuts. 
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The Challenge of a New Market 


Kraft’s ability to develop new markets was strikingly 
demonstrated last summer when it decided to enter the 
low-calorie food field. 

Unerringly, Kraft realized that the success of a low- 
calorie salad dressing depended not only on the fact that 
it was non-fattening—but that it tasted delicious as well. 
Kraft developed a piquant spice-and-tomato-flavored Low 
Calorie Dressing that could have stood on its tempting 
flavor alone. 

Then Kraft matched the quality of the new dressing 
with an unusual introductory advertising campaign — 
built around only three advertisements for the product 
in the pages of Reader’s Digest. 

Within three months, this combination of imaginative 
management, superior product and effective advertising 
enabled Kraft to expand the whole low-calorie dressing 
market...and win a major share of it! 


Here is the Story Behind that Success 


Kraft carefully pre-tested the new dressing, using local- 
market newspaper advertising. But for the backbone of 
its national program, Kraft took three color pages in 
Reader’s Digest—in July, September and October, 1958. 
The size, income and interests of the Digest audience, 
the editorial content of the magazine and the faith of its 
millions of readers were factors that heavily influenced 
Kraft's decision. 

“We figure a major portion of our sales resulted 

directly from the Digest advertising,” said Red- 

mond Hogan, Kraft’s Advertising Manager for 
Salad Products, “and from the job done by Kraft 
salesmen promoting our Digest advertising to the 
trade.” 


Since its success introducing Low Calorie Salad Dressing, 
Kraft has chosen the Reader's Digest to introduce two 
other new products. 

What the Digest did for Kraft, it can do—and does— 
for many other products in many different industries. 
Here are the unique Digest advantages that make such 
accomplishments possible: 

1) The largest assured audience that can be 
bought anywhere. It is larger than any other magazine, 
weekly, fortnightly or monthly; larger than any news- 
paper or newspaper supplement; larger than the average 
nighttime network television program. 

2) The largest qual- 
ity audience that can 
be found. The Digest 
has more readers in every 
income, occupational, or 
interest group than any 
other magazine. And the 
higher the income group, 
the greater the Digest’s 
share of the reading 
audience. 

3) Belief in what the 
magazine publishes. People have faith in Reader’s 
Digest, in its editorial and advertising columns alike. 

4) Discrimination in the advertising accepted. 
The Digest alone of major advertising media accepts no 
alcoholic beverages, no cigarettes or tobacco, no patent 
medicines—and for any product, it accepts only adver- 
tising that meets the highest standards of reliability. 

- * ” * * . * 
In Reader's Digest, you will reach the best part of 
America—intelligent, prosperous families whose enthu- 
siasm for a product can insure its success. And you can 
do it economically and effectively. 





People have faith in 


° . 
JReader’s Digest 
Largest magazine dicalain in the U. S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Rolling Out the Autos 


The upsurge ir ihe economy seemed to 
be picking up more speed, led by the auto 
industry. The carmakers, who have been 
keeping their fingers crossed about their 
rising sales, last week boosted production 
to 136.409 cars, the best week this year 
and the most cars produced since the week 
of Dec. 13, when the industry was in the 
flush of the new-model demand, Total 
auto output was 2,126 over the preceding 
week and 55,849 ahead of the comparable 
week of 1958. 

In much of the auto industry overtime 
pay was the rule. Ford’s Ford Division 
was operating six days at five assembly 
plants. So was the Lincoln-Thunderbird 
unit, along with Studebaker-Packard and 
American Motors. George Romney's Ram- 
blers set another production record: 8,550 
cars turned out on the way up to a pro- 
gramed rate of 8,850. Still catching up 
from the effects of a strike-caused glass 
shortage, Plymouth was on a six-day week 
at the Detroit, Newark, Del. and Los 
Angeles assembly plants. 

Other signs of surge: 

@ The Commerce Department reported 
February personal income was at a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of $364.5 
billion, $1.5 billion over the month before 
and $17 billion over a year ago. 

@ The Federal Reserve Board reported that 
February industrial production rose to 
144, seasonally adjusted (1947-49=100). 
This is only three points under the record 
high set December 1956. 

@ Private-housing starts rose with the im- 
provement in the weather, on a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 1,320,000 units 
were 35% above a year ago. 





















Noel Clark 
Economist MEANS 


Fixed is the word. 
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Scramble for Copper 


Less than a year ago, the U.S. had such 
a glut of copper that the industry was 
asking for tariffs and subsidies. By last 
week copper supplies were so tight that 
the price of copper was bobbing like a 
puppet. Custom smelters, who had been 
selling copper at 32¢ a lb., got out of 


the market for a week, came back at 


34¢ a lb. Major producers were selling 
copper at 314¢ a Ib., v. last year’s low 
of 25¢ a Ib. 

Why the scramble? Rising industrial 
production accounts for some of the de- 
mand. But chiefly, copper consumers are 
buying because they fear the price will 
go still higher if strikes shut the big 
mines. Says American Smelting & Refin- 
ing’s Vice President Simon Strauss: “Cop- 
per consumers have long memories. They 
remember the copper shortages of several 
years ago, which were politically rather 
than economically caused.” Strikes have 
already shut one U.S. smelter and threat- 
ened the big mines of Northern Rhodesia. 
Copper buyers are also hedging the pos- 
sibility of a strike June 30, when the 
contract of the International Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers expires. Thus copper 
experts expect the price to go still higher. 
But when labor peace is assured, they 
think it will settle down, because current 
refinery capacity of upwards of 2,000,000 
tons is more than enough, even if busi- 
ness picks up more. 


The No. | Phrase 


The No. 1 phrase now used in ev- 
ery economic argument is “administered 
prices.” It crops up in union charges that 
business fails to cut prices in response to 
slackened demand, instead reduces volume 
and employment. It turns up in manage- 
ment charges that unions have set wages 
so high that wages, in effect, administer 
prices, keeping them high. Like an insist- 
ent musical theme, the phrase recurs in 
high-level talk that the Government may 
have to restore wage and price controls to 
keep down inflation. Where did the phrase 
originate? What does it mean? 

Father of the expression is Dr. Gardi- 
ner C. Means, economist and author of 
The Structure of the American Economy. 
In 1935, while on the staff of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington, 
Means published a study of price trends 
in the Depression to which he gave the 
title: “Industrial Prices and Their Rela- 
tive Inflexibility.” In it Means said that 
the classical Adam Smith /aisses-faire free 
market, in which prices are set by a con- 
stant interplay of supply and demand, did 
not exist. In place of Smith's market-price 
theory, Means offered his administered- 
price theory. Said he: “An administered 
price is a price set by someone, usually 
a producer or a seller, and kept constant 
for a period of time and for a series of 
transactions. The opposite is a market 
price that fluctuates on the basis of sup- 
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James F, Coyne 
Economist GALBRAITH 
How is the issue. 


ply and demand.” Later Means amplified 
his definition by blaming administered 
prices on bigness in business. Wrote he 
in 1939: “While many factors influence 
price insensitivity, the dominant factor 
is the administrative control over prices 
which results from the relatively small 
number of concerns dominating particu- 
lar markets.” 

Waste of Breath. Ever since then, the 
phrase has been a stick to whack business, 
whatever the provocation. In the Truman 
Administration many theorists in Wash- 
ington charged that the steel companies 
were administering steel prices too low 
just to keep out competition that would 
come in if prices rose to a point attractive 
to new investment. Now the argument has 
shifted 180°, The steel companies and 
others are accused of administering steel 
prices too high, not reducing them to en- 
courage greater sales and employment. 

Most economists of stature smile at the 
administered-prices argument. John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, Harvard economist, author 
of the currently popular The Affluent So- 
ciety, and in no sense an apologist for 
business, takes the line that a large 
amount of administered pricing is inher- 
ent in the modern economic system. Says 
he: “Those who deplore it are wasting 
their breath. The problem is to under- 
stand it and to live with it.” The over- 
looked truth that Galbraith and others 
come back to is that businessmen today 
cannot operate on prices that run up and 
down like a_ boiler-room thermometer. 
They have to have prices stable over a 
period of time. They make labor contracts 
that run for years, buy raw materials on 
contracts that run for years, develop and 
launch new products that take years to 
pay off. 
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Built-In Protectors. From the public’s 
standpoint this is not necessarily bad. It 
quite often leads to a windfall for the 
consumer. In recent Senate hearings on 
administered prices, Chrysler President 
Lester Lum (“Tex”) Colbert recalled that 
in 1946-49 the prices of most new auto- 
mobiles were substantially below what the 
market would bear. Apart from such tem- 
porary side effects of price stability, many 
leading economists contend that having 
administered prices in a large part of the 
economy is a real advantage. According to 
Professor Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard, 
if businessmen cut prices at every breath 
of recession—and also wages—not only 
would national income and _ purchasing 
power shrivel but the uncertainty would 
discourage buying. The result, says he, 
could well be no increase in sales, and 
needless hardship. 

The real issue in administered prices is 
whether they are administered in an inter- 
play by management and labor that takes 
account of the public good. Although 
there is always a minority that wants 
Government to administer prices and 
wages, there is also a substantial and so 
far dominant opinion that the economy is 
so constructed that over-reaching price 
administration is automatically punished. 
Not only is the seller who gouges the pub- 
lic inviting another company to invade his 
industry but industries compete with each 
other for the disposable sales dollars. Over 
and above this, countries compete; e.g., 
when U.S. auto prices get too high, foreign 
cars come in. Citing the hard fight the 
aluminum industry has waged to expand 
markets by cutting prices, Irving Lipko- 
witz, Reynolds Metals Co. economist, 
says that the U.S. economy now has its 
own “built-in safeguards for consuming 
industries and the public.” 


WALL STREET 
The Other Exchange 


On the American Stock Exchange last 
week, the frenetic trading almost swamped 
the tickers. In one day, trading boiled to 
3,520,000 shares, highest since 1929 and 
equal to 93% of that day’s volume on the 
New York Stock Exchange. So far this 
year, volume has equaled 53% of the New 
York Stock Exchange's, v. 32% last year. 
Unable to keep pace with the new popu- 
larity, the AmEx tape often trails five, 
ten, even 25 minutes behind. Its nearly 
1,300 tickers, which transmit prices to 215 
cities, print only 300 characters a min- 


ute. But able AmEx President Edward 
(“Ted”) McCormick, 49, a onetime 


SECommissioner who has brought the 
AmEx a long stride toward maturity since 
he came in eight years ago, plans soon to 
modernize by installing 500-character-a- 
minute machines. 

In with the Young. Why the trading 
avalanche? The bull market has attracted 
many novice investors who aim for the 
moon but set a $10 limit on the trip. They 
shun stocks that sell for more, which 
means virtually all those on the New York 
Stock Exchange. They figure, often wrong- 
ly, that low-priced stocks are not only the 
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Price is the key. 


cheapest but will rise the fastest. Thus, 
they shop around the American Exchange, 
home of many a budget-priced, volatile 
issue. (Almost all the exchange’s most 
active stocks last week sold below $4.) 
Many of the stocks are low because young 
companies go on the AmEx; its rules for 
listing are easier than the Big Board’s. 
The New York Stock Exchange insists 
that a firm have earnings of at least 
$1,000,000, plus 400,000 shares outstand- 
ing and 1,500 stockholders. The AmEx 
requires no earnings minimum, only 100,- 
ooo shares and 500 stockholders. When a 
company’s stock supply is thin, it can 
jump up and down fast on trading swings. 

Yearling companies often go on the 





AmEx for “seasoning,” hope to graduate 
to the New York Exchange. Last week, for 
example, Desilu Productions Inc., of TV's 
Desi Arnaz and Lucille Ball, joined the 
AmEx ranks. Even after they grow big 
and strong, some companies prefer to stay 
on the AmEx because it requires fewer 
financial reports, permits nonvoting stock 
to be listed. 

Out with the Old. Despite its frenzied 
week, the AmEx (the New York Curb 
Exchange until 1953) has mellowed since 
its raucous youth. From its founding, 
around 1850, until 1921, the exchange 
operated outdoors, as a noisy swarm of 
brokers and traders crowded Wall, Broad 
and Hanover Streets from 8 a.m. to sun- 
set, in fair weather and foul. Because trad- 
ing was done by flashing secret hand sig- 
nals, whistling and shouting, the marks of 
a star broker were leathery lungs, a weath- 
erproof body, and a canny ability to de- 
code competitors’ signals. 

Gone are those bad old days. But some 
stocks have swung so widely on the AmEx 
this year that President McCormick is 
worried that tipsters and touters have been 
boosting some stocks. “No one should buy 
on market averages alone.” warns Mc- 
Cormick. “Neither should one buy a se- 
curity simply because its price has been 
rising or because it has a romantic space- 
age name.” 


OIL 
The Squeeze 


The new mandatory oil quotas on im- 
ports, set for major refiners last week, 
squeezed some companies tight. Of the 
136 companies put on quotas, those 
seriously restricted in their imports are 
Gulf Oil Corp., whose crude and unfin- 
ished oil quota was lopped 31.7%, Sin- 
clair Refining Co. (29.6%), Tidewater 
Oil Co. (38.8%), Standard Oil Co. of In- 
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FAIR-TRADE LAW for whole na- 
tion is being pushed again by Con- 
gress protectionists, who want to al- 
low manufacturers to set minimum 
prices. But chances of congressional 
and presidential approval are slim. 


GRACE LINE won first subsidy 
from the Maritime Administration 
to operate from the Great Lakes to 
the Caribbean. Grace will begin serv- 
ice with six ships when St. Lawrence 
Seaway opens this spring. 


NUCLEAR BOMBER will be de- 
signed by Convair, which won Gov- 
ernment nod over Lockheed. The 
near-sonic plane, to be powered by a 
G.E. nuclear plant, would be roughly 
the size of a B-52. 


GENERAL ANILINE TRUCE is 
coming nearer. World Court at The 
Hague refused to rule on plea by 
Swiss Interhandel company to re- 
turn General Aniline to it, on ground 
U.S. illegally seized Aniline as 


enemy company in World War II. 
Court’s action will spur negotiated 
compromise now going on. 


TEXACO, INC. will be the new 
name of the Texas Co., major petro- 
leum producer (1958 sales: $2.3 bil- 
lion), since everybody calls it by its 
trademark. 


ALEXANDER GUTERMA 6shas 
been indicted by a federal grand 
jury, charged with conspiracy to de- 
fraud by failing to file financial re- 
ports on his F. L. Jacobs Co. (Time, 
Feb. 23). Meantime, a U.S. district 
court named two trustees to reor- 
gZanize Jacobs under federal bank- 
ruptcy law. 


PENSION PLAN for some 7,500,- 
000 self-employed, e.g., doctors, law- 
yers, farmers, was approved in a 
House bill permitting deductions up 
to 10% of earnings ($2,500 ceiling 
per year) for specified retirement 
plans. 


LK 
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Ben Martin 


HE shape of things to come in East- 

er bonnets—and most other hats— 
is largely determined by a short, pert, 
alert woman who is one of the U.S.’s 
most successful businesswomen. Sally 
Victor, 54, is not,only the biggest fash- 
ion hatmaker (more than $500,000 a 
year) in the multimillion-dollar milli- 
nery business (1958 sales: $300 mil- 
lion), but she is a trend setter (along 
with such designers as Mr. John and 
Lilly Daché), the only milliner to win 
the Coty award, fashion world “Oscar.” 
Her $55-to-$90 creations (up to $1,000 
with fur or jewelry) soon reappear in 
pirated cheaper models; many a U.S. 
housewife will wear a Sally Victor design 
this Easter without knowing it. But her 
custom hats go first to such luminaries 
as Queen Elizabeth II, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Betty Furness, Hollywood's Judy 
Garland and the Gabors. This week De- 
signer Victor went to Washington with 
Easter headgear for Longtime Customer 
Mamie Eisenhower, who wore a Sally 
Victor hat to the President’s first in- 
auguration. So did Mrs. Truman. 

The hat industry, long in a slump, 
is now on the way back. From a total 
of $400 million in the ‘20s, hat sales 
dropped to a low of $250 million in 
1953. Part of the trouble was a shift in 
fashion; the longtime dictum that every 
woman had to wear a hat to be well 
dressed almost died in the flight to the 
suburbs and the new, casual living. But 
fault also lay with the hatmakers; hats 
became too silly even for women to 
wear. Says Designer Victor: “We forgot 
one thing—to make the hats pretty. All 
you have to do is show a woman that 
she looks prettier with a hat on than off, 
and money doesn’t mean a thing.” As 
hats became pretty again (Designer Vic- 
tor scored with her flowered hats), sales 
rose, are expected this year to reach a 
postwar high. 

Why are hats so high priced? Top hat 
workers get high wages ($4.50 an hour) 
and spend an average of six hours’ work 
on a Victor hat. The markup is high 
(100% to make up for the seasonal 
nature of hats, greater sales risk and 
packing costs). 

When designing, Sally Victor makes 
no sketches, works directly with hat 
bodies and materials. She sometimes 
takes a week to create a single hat, but 
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SALLY VICTOR 


TOP HATTER’S TOP HATS 





under pressure can design as many as 
30 hats in a day. For the 2,000 she turns 
out a year, she gets ideas from every- 
where. She got her 1940 “Flemish sailor” 
hat, which is still widely copied, from 
the tight-fitting, brimmed hat in a r1sth 
century painting by Roger van der Wey- 
den. She designed a line of successful 
“chessmen™ hats after seeing a show of 
old chessmen at New York’s Metropoli- 
tan Museum. She has derived yellow 
bonnets from Van Gogh, beige pillboxes 
set with seashells from Gauguin, bright- 
colored squares from Painter Mondrian. 

Born Sally Josephs in Scranton, Pa., 
she was the daughter of an inventor and 
one of six sisters who were taught to 
“sew, and sew well.” She began designing 
her own hats and clothes at 14, went to 
Paris at 17 to study painting for two 
years. When she returned to Manhattan 
she went to work for Macy’s, was hired 
away by L. Bamberger & Co. She mar- 
ried Hat Manufacturer Sergiu F. Victor 
in 1927, quit Bamberger’s in 1929 to 
have a baby (now Manhattan Lawyer 
Richard M. Victor), then went to work 
designing hats for her husband. In 1934 
her husband gave her $10,000 to set up 
her own shop. “I went through that 
$10,000 in a month,” she says, “but it 
was a lovely shop.” Since Lord & Tay- 
lor’s had been featuring the Sally Victor 
hats, customers flocked to her shop. 
Within five years husband Sergiu closed 
his own operation and joined his wife. 
The Victors set up a subsidiary, “Sally 
V.” to bring moderate-priced ($15 to 
$35) hats to young girls because “too 
many of them looked like Czechoslo- 
vakian farm women.” “Sally V” now 
accounts for 50% of the business. 

Designer Victor does not think a 
woman needs a hat for each season or 
each outfit. “A good hat can be worn 
any time,”’ she says. “You can wear a 
black velvet hat in June or a white hat 
in November if the hat looks well.” 

As for husbands, they should remem- 
ber that their wives are hatting them- 
selves for compliments. “Criticizing a 
hat,” she says, “is a husband’s psycho- 
logical outlet. It’s a way he has for let- 
ting off steam. What he feels about his 
wife he says about her hat. If a girl's 
husband criticizes her new hat, she 
shouldn’t blame the designer. She should 
consult a lawyer.” 


; 


diana (32.8%), Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
Inc. (40.4%) and Texas Co. (33.8%). 
The cuts brought a cry from Standard 
of Indiana that they are “grossly dis- 
criminatory.” As other importers also 
stormed over the Administration’s move, 
independent Texas oilmen (who produce i 
more than 40% of the nation’s crude } 
output) put on contented smiles. U.S. { 
domestic oil demand is now running at 
about 9,000,000 bbl. per day and is ex- 
pected to increase this year to 9.4 million 
bbl. daily. With U.S. daily crude pro- 
duction about 7,000,000 bbl. and total 
imports cut to 1.5 million, it is domestic 
producers who will make up the 1,000.- 
ooo-bbl. daily difference. To clear the 
way for price rises, when the present 
surplus is worked off, the Texas Railroad 
Commission last week decreed a tight 
hold on April production (3,065,472 bbl., 
down 107,214 bbl. from March). y 
Although the Administration argued 
that the cut in imports would help na- 
tional defense—by increasing drilling and 
U.S. reserves—the oil industry's own fig- 
ures last week showed that there need be 
no worry over reserves. The American 
Petroleum Institute reported that drilling 
had declined slightly last year. But a 
falloff in demand. plus imports. had 
slowed the drain on U.S. fields. Thus, 
U.S. crude reserves at the end of 1958 
stood at an alltime high of 30,536,000,- 
coo bbl., up 235 million from the total 
the year before. 


FASHION 
Proper Toppers 


The latest thing at Sears, Roebuck is 
hair mail. Out from Sears in discreetly 
unmarked white envelopes all this month 
went 30,000 catalogues devoted wholly to 
its new line of men’s “career-winning 
toupees.” They ranged from the close- 
cropped Ivy League crew cut to the long- 
haired Hollywood model. Balding buyers 
measure their crowns with a tape sent by 
Sears, outline their open spaces on paper, 
pay $109.95 to $224.95 for a toupee— 
20% down, the rest in six installments. 
With proper care, which means alternat- 
ing it with a second wig and sending it 
back to Sears every month or two for a 
dry cleaning (price: $5.50 to $7), the 
toupee should last for two years. Further- 
more, boasts Sears: “It is as indistin- 
guishable from the real thing as a falsie.” 

Sears estimates that 350,000 U.S. men 
wear hair pieces (also -known as rugs, 
mats, doilies, divots), and that 15 million 
could use them. Sales were short until 
makers started advertising hair pieces in 
major magazines and newspapers five 
years ago. Since then, annual sales of such 
bigwigs as Hollywood’s Max Factor & 
Co., Manhattan’s House of Louis Feder 
Inc., and Joseph-Fleischer & Co. (Fleischer 
will make the Sears toupees from import- 
ed hair) have climbed close to $1,000,000 
each. Total U.S. sales are estimated at 
$15 million a year. Says Louis Feder, a 
wigger himself: “We have put across the 
idea that a man is not completely dressed 
unless he has hair, too.” 
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Shipping destinations unlimited! Night and day—every day—Railway 
Express shipments are speeding to thousands of destinations over the larg- 
est privately operated shipping network in the world. Modern equipment 
carries your shipments right to the heart of every major U.S, market, and 
to many points abroad. This is all part of the Railway Express multimillion- 
dollar modernization program to insure you faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with 
unified one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door deliv ery 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.). And check 
the special low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, 


sure shipping —call Railway Express! 
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TYCOONS 
A Fast $70 Million 


The two high-altitude standouts on last 
week’s gyrating American Stock Exchange 
(see Wall Street) were General Develop- 
ment Corp. and Universal Controls, Inc. 
Shares of General Development, the mail- 
order merchandiser of Florida houses and 
lots (Time, May 19), zipped from 594 to 
69), and its success boomed the stock of 
a flock of lesser companies planning Flor- 
ida land developments. Universal Con- 
trols, an electronics maker, moved from 
84 to 97. Both stocks have more than 
doubled since Jan. 1. Last week Univer- 
sal announced a four-for-one stock split, 
plus a 10% stock dividend and a boost in 
the yearly cash dividend from $1 to $1.20 
on the present stock. General Develop- 
ment leaked word of a three-for-one split, 
planned after the company distributes a 
25% stock dividend.in mid-May. 

Unknown Giant. The man who bene- 
fited most from the fast rise is an up- 
from-the-sidewalks Canadian financier and 
promoter, Louis Arthur Chesler, 46, chair- 
man and prime mover of both Universal 
and General. Lou Chesler came to the 
U.S. three years ago with $4,000,000, has 
since run up a paper profit of $70 mil- 
lion on his Universal and General hold- 
ings alone. Yet few Wall Streeters know 
him, since he keeps in the background, 
trains the limelight on his U.S.-born jun- 
ior partners, 

A bulging (6 ft. 2 in., 256 lbs.), blue- 
eyed son of an immigrant Lithuanian 
shopkeeper, Chesler grew up in Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., quit university to go to work 
on Toronto's Bay Street. As a customer's 
man for the brokerage firm of Draper 
Dobie & Co. Ltd., he showed a talent for 
picking the right stocks, later grew rich 
underwriting dozens of Canada’s new min- 
ing projects, chiefly those of Ventures 
Limited, the mining colossus. 

On the way up he also raised some ey 
brows. In 1941 Chesler turned up as a 
crown witness in a case involving illegal 
sales of Canadian government bonds. Ac- 
tually, Chesler and his firm had been 
ordered by the Bank of Canada to play 
along with the hanky-panky to trap the 
villain. 

Coming to the U.S. in Chesler 
bought a major interest in a company, 
which then acquired the Warner Bros. film 
library for TV and became Associated 
Artists Productions Corp. After a board- 
room battle, Chesler signed a deal to sell 
820,000 shares of Associated to National 
Telefilm Associates, Inc., though he con- 
trolled only 400,000 shares; later Chesler 
backed off and sold for a higher price to 
United Artists. To end a court fight, 
United Artists later paid $2,000,000 to 
N.T.A. The deal hurt Chesler’s reputa- 
tion on Wall Street—but it did not halt 
his empire building. 

Shell Game. Chesler stalked small 
companies with big potential, accurately 
sniffed the coming boom in electronics, 
Florida land, and leisure activities, includ- 
ing horseracing. 

He spotted Universal Products Co. ear- 
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1956, 





Ben Martin 
DEVELOPER CHESLER 
Wanted: more and more money. 


ly in 1956 when it was a corporate shell 
with a treasury of $1o million. Chesler 
took control by putting up $1,000,000, 
plus $2,500,000 from millionaire cronies 
such as Baltimore Colts’ Owner Car- 
roll Rosenbloom. (“Who wouldn’t pay 
$1,000,000 to get control of $10 million?” 
asks Chesler.) With Universal's cash, 
Chesler bought Baltimore’s American To- 
talisator, which owns and leases 80% of 
the racetrack “Tote’’ systems that auto- 
matically figure and post bets, odds and 
winnings. By swapping stock, Universal 
later acquired General Register Corp. 
(ticket machines for movies and race- 
tracks) and C. P. Clare & Co. (electronic 
relays). The company, then renamed Uni- 
versal Controls, paid cash for Canada’s 
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MERCHANDISER HOvING 
Gained: more elegant tradition. 


Industrial Wire & Cable Ltd., and Provi- 
dence’s Grant Money Meters Co. (toll- 
road coin boxes). Universal estimates that 
earnings for the fiscal year ending in 
March will rise 56% to about $3,900,000, 
or $2 per share. That means Universal 
stock sells at a steep 484 times earn- 
ings; Chesler’s $1,000,000 ante in Uni- 
versal has zoomed to a market value near 
$25 million. 

Chesler constructed General Develop- 
ment on another corporate shell; De- 
troit’s Chemical Research Co. He bought 
in cheaply, helped steer the company into 
Florida real estate, in mid-1957 picked up 
another 520,000 shares at $7.15 each, and 
went to work to expand the company. 


General's earnings rose from $2.1 million 
in 1957 to $6.6 million in 1958, or 
$2.80 a share. Yet this is not cash on 


hand. When General sells an $895 lot for 
$10 down and $10 a month, it counts the 
full profit on the sale as current profit, 
even though it will not receive it all for 
84 years. To bolster its cash position and 
permit it to expand, it is closing a deal 
with the Prudential Insurance Co., which 
will buy $10 million in General Develop- 
ment bonds. 

Hunger for Growth. The Midas touch 
has brought burly Lou Chesler most of 
the material possessions a man could de- 
sire: a 54-ft. yacht, a $250,000 Long 
Island estate, half ownership of a three- 
year-old Kentucky Derby hopeful named 
Atoll, firm control of two growing com- 
panies, vast investments in other stocks 
and Canadian real estate. Still he wants 
more. Recently he tried to merge Univer- 
sal with Underwood Corp., got a cool re- 
ception and retreated. What makes Lou 
Chesler run? Answers Chesler: “I just can- 
not resist the challenge of an obvious 
business opportunity. Though this may 
sound corny, I'm also interested in deals 
like General Development that may do 
people some good in human terms.” Then 
he grins: “Of course, I may go broke. 
But I don’t think I will.” 


RETAIL TRADE 
No. 3 for Hoving 


In a gilded age when sables were a prin- 
cess’ best friend, the nation’s best place to 
buy sables was Manhattan’s C. G,. Gun- 





ther’s Sons. Founded in 1820 by a German 
immigrant associated with Fur Trader 
John Jacob Astor, Gunther's not only 


combed Siberia for the finest sables, but 
bid in the London market for the finest 
ermine, sent its agents across Canada on 
the lookout for mink. Even men coveted 
the Gunther's label. Gunther's long op- 
erated the only men’s fur department in 
Manhattan, offering coats made of every 
kind of fur, from buffalo, favored by post- 
Civil War tycoons, to collegiate raccoon, 
But sables for the ladies inspired the 
legends, On Black Friday of the 1929 
crash, Gunther's delivered a $70,000 sable 
coat to a customer, needlessly worried 
about payment (the customer settled in 
60 days}. Later it sold a shopper two sable 
coats, one for herself and one for her sis- 
ter. As a token of esteem, the shopper 
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POSED BY LOUIS NYE, APPEARING ON THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW, NBC TY 


How to become a man of note... 


(without blowing your own horn) 


It’s simple as dough-re-mi! Give the boss the score 
on how paper costs represent about 25% of the 
average printing job. And by using Consolidated 
Enamel Printing Papers, he can save as much as 
20% without cutting quality. 

These savings are possible because Consolidated 
specializes in the manufacture of enamel printing 
papers. By using its own modern methods, 
Consolidated eliminates several costly manufac- 


turing steps while maintaining finest quality. 
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THE GRAND FINALE! Ask your Consolidated Paper 
Merchant for free trial sheets. Have your printer 
make a test run to compare performance, quality, 
costs. Then let the boss call the tune. 

Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


enamel 
@ 


printing 
papers 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + National Sales Offices : 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl 


World’s largest specialist in enamel printing papers 
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Ketchum, Inc. Fund-Raising Direction 


"Vital to Our Success’... 


soaL: $1,350,000 
pLepeep: $1,621,400 


Dr. William F. Wefer, Executive Secretary 
of the Presbytery of Philadelphia Growth 
and Rehabilitation Fund, visits children at 
one of four community centers maintained 
by the Presbytery. “Ketchum, Inc. direc- 
tion,” says Dr. Wefer, “was vital to our 
success.” 

This is one of over 2,400 successful cam- 
paigns Ketchum, Inc. has directed for 
churches, temples, universities, hospitals, 
Y’s, Scouts, and community funds. For in- 
formation, write Suite 1402. 


A CONVERSATION 
THAT HELPED ME 
EARN $11,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


While lunching at the Athletic Club, I 
overheard two men talking about how 
to get ahead, “I read The Wall Street 
Journal,” said one. “So do I!” exclaimed 
the other. They looked like smart busi- 
nessmen, and so I said to myself, “I’m 
going to subscribe.” 

That happened several years ago. I 
was earning $100 a week at the time. I 
sent for a subscription to The Wall Street 
Journal. I have been reading that re- 
markable newspaper ever since, It has 
certainly helped me get ahead. Last year 
my income increased to $11,000. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM 3-20 
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Ketchum, Inc. 


Direction of Fund-Raising Campaigns 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Member, American Assn. of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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| bought her maid a mink. The bill: $107,- 
ooo. In 1949 Gunther’s merged with an- 

| other old-line furrier, Jaeckel, Inc., found- 
ed in 1863. 

Last week Manhattan’s oldest fur store 
had a new owner. Walter Hoving’s Hoving 
Corp., which already operates 60-year-old 
Bonwit Teller next door and nearby 121- 
year-old Tiffany & Co., added Gunther- 
Jaeckel, Inc. to its string. In taking con- 
trol of Gunther-Jaeckel, Hoving got more 

| of the kind of elegant tradition he likes, 
also a challenge to his merchandising skill 
(Gunther-Jaeckel last paid a dividend 
in 1945). But fellow merchants figured 
he would soon figure out a way to fit 
Gunther-Jaeckel into his spreading opera- 
tion. Pursuing a policy of aggressive ex- 
pansion, his Bonwit Teller already has two 
suburban branches operating in Manhas- 
set, L.I. and White Plains, N.Y., a third 
projected (in Millburn, N.J.), plus stores 
in Chicago, Cleveland and Boston. For the 
present, Hoving will double up on some 
advertising and promotional costs, knock 
| out a wall or two to throw the main Bon- 
wit store and Gunther-Jaeckel together. 


AGRICULTURE 
| Bigger Surpluses Ahead 


The Agriculture Department last week 
broke the solid and disturbing news that 
there are still bigger crop surpluses ahead. 
The department forecast that total plant- 
ed acreage this year will be 339 million, 
an increase of 8,400,000 acres over 1958, 
chiefly due to the ending of the soil bank. 
Although this will be the third smallest 
national crop planting, it probably means 
the biggest output of crops ever. 


PERSONNEL 


Changes of the Week 
@ H. (for Haakon) I. (for Ingolf) Rom- 
nes, 52, was elected president of Western 
Electric Co., manufacturing arm of 
| A. T. & T., to succeed the late Arthur B. 
Goetze. Son of a Norwegian immigrant 
baker, Romnes went to work for the Bell 
System installing telephones during his 
senior year at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, joined A. T. & T. when he graduated 
| in 1928. Romnes became A. T. & T. chief 
of engineering in 1952, a vice president 
| in 1955. 
@ Albert M. Greenfield, 71, resigned as 
chairman of Bankers Securities Corp. 
($500 million annual sales from depart- 
ment stores, hotels, real estate and taxi- 
| cabs), which he founded 31 years ago. 
Moon-faced, Russian-born Al Greenfield 
went into the real estate business with 
$500 he borrowed, parlayed it into $15 
million, which he lost in the Depression. 
He quickly recovered by using Bankers 
Securities to take over City Stores (Op- 
penheim-Collins and Franklin Simon), 
Loft Candy Corp. (267 stores) and oth- 
er diversified interests. Greenfield, a big 
| booster of Philadelphia urban redevelop- 
ment and the Democratic Party, will be 
succeeded by Gustave G. Amsterdam, 50, 
an associate for the past 20 years and 
president of Bankers Securities since 1955. 
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4000 cartons shipped without one fastening 
failure since changing to stapling 


Heavy shipments of steel stamping dies—letters and 
figures—leave Young Bros. Stamp Works for destina- 
tions all over the U. S. and Canada. Shipping weight 
is up to 225 pounds per carton. Cartons are securely 
fastened with 20 Bostitch wide-crown staples. 

4000 cartons have been shipped since changing to 
stapled containers from nailed wooden crates. Not 
one fastening failure was reported. 

Sealing these cartons with the Bostitch D14 wide- 
crown stapler is three times faster than nailing wooden 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


STAPLERS AND 


STAPLES 
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crates. Packing costs are approximately one-third as 
much. In addition, shipping charges are down because 
of reduced tare. 


A Bostitch Economy Man helped Young Bros. find 
these competitive advantages in their shipping room. 
An Economy Man will gladly work with you to locate 
savings in time and money now hidden in yours. There 
is no obligation whatsoever. He’s listed under 
“Bostitch” in your telephone directory. Call him or 
mark and mail the coupon for information. 


Bostitch, 463 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


Please send me literature on the use of Bostitch equipment 
in the shipping room. 


We ship 7 

(Kind of product) 
We now ship in ae 
(Kind of container) 





Our containers are fastened with us 
(Fastening method) 
Nome 


Firm 





Address 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT 


‘Irading Stamp 


Come Out 


U.S. Department of Agriculture Reports That the 
Housewife Who Saves and Redeems Her Stamps for 
Merchandise Can Get a Greater Total Value Than the 
Housewife Who Shops in Stores Without Stamps 


F YOURE like 99% of all housewives, it’s get- 
ting the most for your money—the greatest 
total value—that really interests you. Next, you 

want to know where you get it. 


That’s why we think you'll be interested in read- 
ing what the U. S. Department of Agriculture says 
on that very subject. 


They can tell you where to get the greatest total 
value because they’ ve just completed a thorough 
study of what's been happening to prices in the 
United States from 1953 to 1957—not only in stores 
that give trading stamps but also in stores that do 
not give stamps. 


We hardly think this report will come as a surprise 


THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY presents the above as one in a series 
of messages for your information. As originator of the S&H GREEN STAMP, 


a 


S&H is carrying on a 63-year tradition of offering thrifty Americans an additional way 


~ 


to save on purchases. S&H GREEN STAMPS are today saved by over 23 million families. 
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Savers Can 


ollars Ahead 


study should bring a quiet smile to the seven out of 
ten American housewives who do their shopping in 
stores that give trading stamps as a discount on cash 
pure hases. As pointed out by observers, “The house- 


to many women. On your own, you've found out 
that when you save and redeem your stamps for 
merchandise you can get greater total value than 
the housewife who shops i in stores that do not give 
stamps. Stating this conclusion another way, you 
might say trading stamp savers come out dollars ahead. 


Furthermore, like the Government people who 
conducted this study, you’ve probably discovered 
another interesting fact: 

No two stores have exactly the same prices; so nat- 
urally there are some non-stamp stores that charge a 
bit less and some non-stamp stores that charge more 
than stamp stores on this item or that. Smart, thrifty 
housewives know which is which and constantly seek 
their best total value. 


In fact, reading this Department of Agriculture 


SINCE 1896 


JH. 


GREEN 
STAMPS 


wives knew it all along.” 





Summary from the United States Department of Agriculture's magazine, 
Agricultural Marketing, Janvary 1959, “Use of Trading Stomps in Marketing Food” 


The summary reviews Marketing Re- 
search Report #295. The Report cov- 
ers prices from 1953 to 1957 in a 
group of stamp-giving and non-stamp 
It was found that prices in 
stamp-giving stores had increased a 
fraction more than in non-stamp 
stores six-tenths of one percent, 
or about one half cent on each dollar 
of purchases 

As the Department of Agriculture 
emphasizes, the fractional difference 
which it found on the average has 
nothing to do with specific store situ- 
ations, Many consumers find that the 
prices they pay im stamp stores are 
even less than the prices they pay in 


stores 


ean aN Fy 
$” Guaranteed by > 


Good Housekeeping 
Xtor 





* 
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certain non-stamp stores. 

The summary concludes “The 
consumer who redeems his stamps re- 
ceives, in return, merchandise valued 
at about two percent of each retail 
dollar spent in filling his stamp book. 
Thus, if the consumer pays six-tenths 
of one percent more for food in a 
stamp-giving store, but redeems his 
stamps at the rate of two percent, he 
benefits by the extent of the differ- 
ence.” 

If you'd like a copy of the sum- 
mary or of Marketing Research Re- 
port #295, write the Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Wash., D. C. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING GUARANTEES 
PERFORMANCE OF AMERICA'S 
ONLY NATIONWIDE STAMP PLAN 





BOOKS 





Meet Mr. Hodgson 


How delightful to meet Mr. Hodgson! 


(Everyone wants to know him)— 
With his musical sound 
And his Baskerville Hound . 


—T. S. Eliot 


Who was Mr. Hodgson? In London, 
before World War I, Ralph Hodgson was 
known to a small, bright circle as a 
Yorkshireman who loved good talk, bred 
fine dogs and wrote remarkable poetry. 
He made his living as an editor, news- 
paper draftsman, publisher of broadsides 


bird. It took my mind.”’ As for the town, 
six miles from his house, no more than 
a score of people have set eyes on Hodg- 
son over the years. His only real contact 
with the world is his mid-fiftyish, cheerful, 
Ohio-born wife Aurelia, who works as a 
clerk in the local wax-paper factory. 
Hodgson did not even come to town 
some years ago when he had the local 
newspaper editor privately print a few of 
his litle chapbooks; he sent his correc- 
tions by mail. 

A “cumulative” poet 
flowing effect, Hodgson 


interested in a 
shuns _ brilliant 


images that grasp the eye. His life is the 





Associated Press 


Port Hopcson at Home 
Singing birds sweet for the people to eat. 


and chapbooks. But his heart was in his 
clear, spare, melodic verse about nature. 
He was 46 when he published the thin 
volume entitled Poems (1917), which fel- 
low poets promptly ranked as one of the 
best works of the young century, Then 
Hodgson went off to teach English litera- 
ture in Japan, and little more was heard 
of him. 

Those who had thought him long dead 
were surprised in 1946, when the U.S. 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
gave Hodgson a $1,000 prize, and again in 
1954, When Britain’s Queen Elizabeth 
awarded him the Gold Medal for Poetry. 
Why Hodgson? In London last month 
came the best answer: a 96-page book 
entitled The Skylark and Other Poems. 
It was the second major book published 
by forgotten Poet Hodgson, 87, in a long 
life of deeper privacy than most poets 
ever dream of. Strangest part of his story: 
for 19 years Poet Hodgson has lived in the 
U.S. in a shabby farmhouse on the side of 
a hill near Minerva, Ohio (pop. 3,800). 

Damned Strange. Hodgson settled in 
Minerva for no particular reason; “The 
birds seemed just as interesting as in 
England, and I’d never seen a humming- 


90 


same way. Passersby are shocked at the 
disrepair of the farm that he has never 
worked, at the unruly weeds that he lets 
grow. An alert, clear-eyed man who looks 
20 years younger than his age, Hodgson 
has no time for such practical things 


(“Time, you old gypsy man, / Will you 
not stay, / Put up your caravan / Just for 
one day?”). Says he in his musing, 





friendly tone: “What we have to consider 
is the brevity of life.” His real work is 
wonder about the energy of anything 
that grows, moves, breathes or flies: “I 
don’t try to reconcile anything. It’s a 
damned strange world.” 

Hidden Harmony. Poet Hodgson has 
spent most of his years tapped in on the 
hidden, coursing harmony of nature that 
hustling men seem bent on destroying: 


I saw with open eyes 

Singing birds sweet 

Sold in the shops 

For the people to eat, 

Sold in the shops of 

Stupidity Street. 

What fascinates Hodgson these days is 
the source of poetry in other tapped-in 
men. “Where did De la Mare get that 


line: ‘But she walking there was by far 
the most fair’? It’s not manufactured. 
He was rather like a cup under a spar- 
kling fountain.” As he holds out his own 
cup, Hodgson is constantly “as interested 
as a blackcap working his way into a 
stone wall looking for spiders.” 

See an old unhappy bull, 

Sick in soul and body both, 

Slouching in the undergrowth 

Of the forest beautiful, 

Banished from the herd he led, 

Bulls and cows a thousand head. 





Vision of Carnage. Hodgson’s latest 
poetry is filled with an old theme: fury 
at human cruelty to nature, to animals, 
to the imagination. In most of his un- 
completed The Muse and the Mastiff, 
this theme is put in the mouth of an 
ancient wild bear, who seldom has a kind 
word for any other animal. To Hodgson, 
cruelty seems to be getting worse and 
worse in the hands of men (“I see such 
carnage in the future”), As for what may 
come to the world that he has brood- 
ingly watched from his lonely farmhouse 
for so many years, Poet Hodgson limits 
himself to 


Three-and-a-half words only: 
Last days of Pomp... 


“Personality colours everything he 
writes,” said the London Times Literary 
Supplement in a glowing front-page re- 
view of Hodgson’s new book. “It is the 
most immediately noticeable thing about 
the book as a whole: a convincing voice.” 
Most poets seem to agree. John Crowe 
Ransom calls Hodgson’s Eve and The 
Bull “great, wonderful poems that will 
live forever.” But the convincing voice 
itself speaks alone at the end of a muddy 
road, where few care to journey. Says 
the Minerva postmaster, summing up the 
town’s spooky presentiment about its 
mysterious poet: “Oh, he’s a_ brilliant 
man all right. But such a funny fella. He 
just sits out there and writes and writes.” 


Mystery-Plus 


THe Preose (183 pp.)—Friedrich 
Duerrenmatt—Knopf ($3). 


This novel has most of the elements of 
a fine murder mystery, but is written far 
better than most and leaves the reader 
with a wry, ironic aftertaste. Swiss Author 
Duerrenmatt showed Broadway, in The 
Visit, how an existentialist allegory of 
human greed and corruption can be made 
into exciting theater, especially if Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne are on hand 
(Tre, May 19). The Pledge uses a grisly 
crime to show how a man’s stubborn 
faith can be defeated by a combination 
of senseless accident and faithlessness 
on the part of his fellows. 

When Gritli Moser, a little Swiss girl, is 
slashed to death in the woods near her 
native village, all the clues point to Gun- 
ten, a peddler with an unsavory reputa- 
tion. When, under third degree, he con- 
fesses to the murder and then commits 
suicide in his cell, the local chief of 
police and everyone else consider the 
case closed—all except Inspector Mat- 
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E. Herbold 
NoVELIST DUERRENMATT 


Fiendish but plausible. 


thai, who is sure the murderer is still at 
large. A childish school drawing made by 
Gritli before her death gives him the clue 
he needs, and he goes to work—alone, 
since the other cops will not help. When 
he is dropped from the force, Matthai 


opens a gas station and hires a former 
streetwalker with a young daughter as 
housekeeper; he hopes that the child's 


presence will lure the murderer. Matthai's 
stubborn faith leads to a long wait, during 
which he turns to liquor, degenerates 
both physically and mentally. The mur- 
derer does not appear. And yet the ques- 
tion of whether or not Matthai was right, 
after all, keeps the reader in suspense to 
the end. 

Author Duerrenmatt turns his plot so 
neatly that he cannot help licking his 
chops over it. His final ironic twist is 
both fiendish and plausible, but he leads 
up to it in a sententious, preachy chapter. 
And the carefully spelled-out fact that 
selflessness and faith were the road to 
Matthii’s breakdown creates an atmos- 
phere of intense depression. But none of 
these shortcomings can really harm an 
unconventional and psychologically in- 
genious mystery story. 


Bedrooms & Back Alleys 


Mounrotive (318 pp.}—Lawrence Dur- 
rell—Dutton ($3.95). 


In this, the third of a projected quartet 
of novels, Author Durrell continues the 
febrile investigation of life and love in 
prewar Egypt so splendidly begun in Jus- 
tine (Time, Aug. 26, 1957) and Balthazar 
(Tre, Aug. 25, 1958). Most of the same 
characters are still loping through the 
bedrooms and back alleys of Alexandria 
Pursewarden, the slightly mad novelist- 
diplomat; Justine, the dark-browed, amor- 
al Jewess; Nessim, her millionaire Coptic 
Christian husband; Darley, the sad-sack 
Irish schoolteacher; Melissa, the tuber- 
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culous Greek dancer. But the protagonist 
of this new book is a relative newcomer 
David Mountolive, who returns to Egypt 
as British ambassador after having lived 
there in his youth. 

With the appearance of Mountolive, 
sex and sadness recede before the power- 
ful thrust of politics. Many of the riddles 
posed in the earlier books get new an- 
swers, Pursewarden kills himself not from 
spiritual torpor but in expiation of a polit- 
ical blunder. Justine’s fevered racing from 
bed to bed is shown to be patriotism, not 
nymphomania, for she and Nessim are 
smuggling arms into Palestine. Nessim be- 
lieves that only the creation of a strong 
Jewish state will save the isolated minori- 
ties of the Middle East—Copts, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews—from “being gradually 
engulfed by the Arab tide.” 

Like the other books of Durrell’s Alex- 
andrian cycle, Mountolive has vivid im- 
agery (the impact of the desert night is 
like “the flutter of eyelashes against the 
mind”) and penetrant thought (no such 
thing as art exists for artists and the pub- 
lic; “it only exists for critics and those 
who live in the forebrain”). The book 
also has scenes of ghastly hilarity, as when 
Mountolive inadvertently into 
a brothel of child prostitutes and nearly 
loses his reason as well as his wallet. 

Yet this is the weakest of the three 
novels, both because Mountolive himself 


stumbles 


is basically an uninteresting man and be- 
cause the introduction of politics as the 
theme makes puppets of Justine, Nessim 
and Pursewarden. As in all political life 
there is the effect of contrivance rather 
than spontaneity, of truckling to slogans 
rather than living by inner compulsions. 

But Author Durrell’s weaknesses would 
still be strengths in most other novelists 
and readers of Mountolive will be sharply 
aware that they are encountering an acute 
intelligence pursuing a grand design. The 
book ends with a rise of tension as Nes- 
sim’s brother, a naive savage armed with 
a bullwhip and a Messianic impulse, is 
brutally slain. Faithful to his belief that 
“truth is what contradicts itself,” 
Author Durrell fails to be explicit about 
the murderer. It may be Nessim, Justine 
or even agents of King Farouk’s lethargic 
government. Presumably, this cliffhanger 
conclusion will be solved in Clea, the last 
volume of the quartet, scheduled for pub- 
lication next year. 


The Widow Britannia 


THe Mipote Ace of Mrs. Etior (439 
s Wilson—Vikin g ($4.95). 


More than half a century ago Rudyard 
Kipling advised the world to walk wide of 
the Widow at Windsor (for “‘alf o' crea- 
tion she Now British Satirist 
Angus Wilson offers a look at the other 
side of the Victorian coin—a blowsy Wid- 
ow Britannia, landed tails down on the 
wet asphalt of the Welfare State. 

Author Wilson’s heroine is a smart, 
smug, vastly muddled and grimly girdled 
figure of middle-class bafflement. Meg 
Eliot is widowed in a fit of absent-mind- 
edness: her husband, a prosperous lawyer, 
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A Man, a Pen and 
Our Life and Times 


Herbert L. Block, known the 
world over as “Herblock,” has 
been political cartoonist for The 
Washington Post since 1946. His 
daily pen-and-ink drawings on 
our life and times have won him 
two Pulitzer prizes. 


Whatever makes headlines at 
the moment—secrecy in govern- 
ment, our relations with Russia, 
school integration—is given 
greater impact and scope by the 
skillful hand of Herblock. Day in, 
day out his interpretations start 
conversations on Capitol Hill, at 
Embassy receptions, at Republi- 
can and Democratic Party head- 
quarters, in every section and 
suburb of Washington. 


A magic name in the Nation’s 
Capital, Herblock is another 
reason why The Washington Post 
and Times Herald is read by 
50% more families than any other 
Washington paper and quoted 
more in the Congressional Record 
than the other two newspapers 
combined. 


The Washington Post 


Times Berald 


435,000 Sunday Circulation 
390,000 Daily Circulation 
National Representatives: 

Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 
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325,000 satisfied users say: 


“Why buy TWO 
when ONE will do!” 








“Only 7% Ibs. 
GELOSO 
STENOTAPE 
ki -fexa, | 
[1] A Hi-Fi Dictating- 
Transcribing Machine 


[2] Concert-Quality 
Tape Recorder 


















Relaxed dictation doubles execu- 
tive productivity @ Doubles sec- 
retary’s capacity @ 2-hr. tape, 2 
speeds @ 30-ft. range “mike” 
records meetings @ Built-in loud- 
speaker @ Guaranteed jamproof 
© Great home entertainer @ AC, 
car, boat operation 


Nation-wide 


ONE 
YEAR 


© Price includes microphone, re- 
warranty usable standard tape, take-up 
reel, deluxe carry case, exclusive 
tape index & log pad @ Finger tip 
or foot pedal contro! $19.95 @ 


—exclusive! 


Attach AMERICAN GELOSO ELECTRONICS, Inc 
Coupon to Moesk 151, 251 Fourth ave,, N.Y. 10 
stationery (C) I'd like a FREE demonstration 
or write a of the new Geloso & 
name and StenOtape, without obligation. gy 
address in CO Please send FREE illustrated 


brochure, and name of 
nearest dealer, 


Trademare 
ot MeCair's 


DURACLEAN 


Cleansing Process for 
Rugs and Upholstery 


EXODUS 


novel about an American nurse 
and an Israeli freedom fighter. $4.50 





is shot by a confused Asian student, who 
is really gunning for the Minister of Edu- 
cation of an Indonesian state. “If that 
had happened when we were young, there 
would have been a war about it,” one 
character remarks. But there is no war, 
not even compensation for the widow. In- 
stead, Meg faces only a set of sad second 
choices—social work, the society of Angry 
Young Men, bohemian sex. While Author 
Wilson unfolds a kind of serial on the 
theme of “Which Weeds Will the Widow 
Wear?” he also presents a series of sharp, 
lantern-slide portraits of modern England. 

Meg takes dingy rooms in Kensington, 
enrolls in a secretarial school. She tangles 
with her brother, a brilliant 
fused war wreck, who has turned from the 
complexities of civilized life to the sim- 
plicities of horticuiture. Author Wilson 
puts his widow in the temporary toils of 
an Angry Young Man, the pointy-bearded 
but pointless son of her best friend. In a 
savage little vignette Wilson makes clear 
that the fellow is angry not because he is 
young, but because he is not really a man. 








sexually con- 


Meg is forever taking high-minded posi- 
forever tumbling into ludicrous mis- 
understandings. She suffers from tonsilitis 
a nervous breakdown and the unwelcome 
attentions of matchmakers. Finally she 
sets out on a trip to Britain’s surviving 
Crown Colony of Hong Kong, as secretary 
to a British woman M.P. (the lady may 
or may be intended to resemble that 
noted Socialist amazon, Dr. Edith Sum- 
merskill, who took a trip to explore the 
wonders of Mao's China). 

Author Wilson keeps nudging the read- 
er into the conviction that there has been 
a death somewhere in the British family; 
Wilson is obviously still trying to iden- 
tify the corpse and sort out the suspects. 


tions, 





not 


Despite this essentially sad preoccupation, 
he is pure comedian with a mimic’s mal- 
ice, a gent’s outfitter’s eye for the socially 
off-base, and an eavesdropper’s avidity for 
the give-away phrase. Wilson is a first- 
rate caricaturist whose stature 
as he diminishes others. 


increases 


Time Bomb 


St. Pererssurs (310 pp.) —Andrey 
Biely—Grove ($4.75). 


There is nothing like a time 
bomb to supply fictional and 
perhaps no writer has ever used the device 
more successfully than Andrey Biely in 


ticking 
suspense 


St. Petersburg, originally published in 
Russia in 1913 and now translated into 
English for the first time. Biely (real 


name: Boris Bugaiev) died in 1934, a po- 
litical pariah; like Boris Pasternak, he was 
a Russian who came to see that revolution 
often destroys more than it creates. 

The novel's hero is a young St. Peters- 
burg philosophy student, Nikolai Apollo- 
novich, who has mixed up with a 
seedy revolutionary gang and has com- 
mitted himself to planting a bomb. The 
trouble is that the target is his own father 
—an elderly, rich and humorless bureau- 
crat just below Cabinet rank and a cham- 
pion of the Czarist regime. His much 
younger wife has left him; his son de- 


gol 








NoveList BIeLy 
A tragicomedy of tormented oddballs, 


spises him, and most people fear him. 
Actually, he is a harmless little man whose 
commitment is to the civil service. 
But it is r905 and Russia has just taken 
a beating from Japan, factory workers are 
striking, and the throwers know 
that their big chance has come. 

As it happens, they have chosen the 
wrong man for the wrong job. Slight, tim- 
orous and flaxen-haired, young Nikolai has 
goaded himself to an inner state just this 
side of madness. But when the moment 
comes, he has neither courage nor hatred 
enough for his mission. What happens is 
a tragicomedy of errors—conspirators’ 
notes gone astray the bomb lost, crash- 
ing non sequiturs to a near surrealist plot. 

Author Biely is a crafty storyteller who 
can keep a reader flipping the pages while 
whipping up an intellectual storm. As he 
describes St. Petersburg in 1905: it is a 
city where icy water licks morose granite 
foundations. In prose that seems jittery 
at first, then calculated, Biely moves from 
a fashionable masquerade ball to the 
roach-ridden headquarters of the revolu- 
tionary gang; he works the weather and 
the face of the chaotic city into his story 
so firmly that at last they seem as impor- 
tant and ominous as any character in the 
book. When the bomb finally goes off, it 
is not so much an exclamation point as a 
period to a narrative that has told all but 
judged nothing. Who is to say that the 
half-mad sad-sack hero really is different 
from the nihilist leader, or that the civil 
servant's allegiance is so far removed from 
the revolutionary’s? Author Biely makes 
the reader work toward the answers. 

St. Petersburg can be taken as a sharp, 
jittery account of an explosive moment 
in Russian history, as a symbol-laden 
probe of the Russian temperament, or as 
a condemnation of nihilism. As a story 
about tormented oddballs, it needs none 
of these assists, but they enrich a difficult 
book that rises above its difficulties. 


sole 


bomb 
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3 25,000,000 Tons of Edibles Move from Farms ,j E 
Hi Té Your Table Each Year via Great Northern (As 
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for eight months. strips of bacon. 


APPLES enough so 
every school child 
can give 
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BEEF ground from cattle 
we carry would make 
1,000,000,000 hamburgers. 


POTATOES to satisfy 
10,000,000 lusty appetites 
for a year. 


CANNED GOODS we carry 
would load a train 
12,120 cars long. 


SUGAR BEETS for the sugai 
to make 415,000,000 
pounds of candy. 
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GREAT NORTHERN carried food consumers 
last year, too... lots of ’em! Total passenger miles: equal to 
five times the distance to the sun. 
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Across the row of states that form our nation’s northern border, 


{ 
4 
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OFFICES IN farmers grow far more food than they can eat. They prosper 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF USS. by moving this tasty abundance to market. In a single year, 
AND CANADA 25,000,000 tons of good things to eat move across Great 










Northern rails on their way to your table. 

This vital job is one we know how to do with high effi- 
ciency and speed. That’s why people who ship via Great 
Northern keep coming back again and again. 


If you have food to ship, consider Great Northern. Our 
experience in this specialty may be of distinct value to you. 


Write: G. D. Johnson, General Freight Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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COMPLETE KITCHEN 


COMBINES: STOVE + OVEN 
SINK + REFRIGERATOR 


FREEZER » STORAGE 


Other models available with 8 cu. ft 
refrigerator including 2 cu. ft. pull-out 
freezer drawer stainless steel or por 
celain tops... natural wood finish 
garbage disposal 


WRITE today for complete details and specifi- 
cations of General Chef kitchen units 
GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP 


Dept. F-8, 4542 E. Dunham St 
Los Angeles 23, California 


General Chef 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 





CLEANSER 


american management association's 


2 8 ‘NATIONAL 


PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 
CHICAGO - APRIL 13-17, 1959 


The entire complex world of pack- 
aging: machines, equipment, sup- 
plies, and services for packaging 
every type of consumer and indus- 
trial product, at greater speed, at 
less cost, with added sales appeal 
—5% acres of exhibits, the big- 
gest packaging show ever held. 

For registration forms, write: Amer- 
ican Management Association, ISIS 
Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Some Like It Hot. Marilyn Monroe's 
first movie role since The Prince and the 
Showgirl, nearly two years ago, leaves the 
impression that an earlier Monroe, with 
or without Miller and Method, was fun- 
nier, lusher, smarter. The movie itself is 
a fine, pie-throwing-style parody on gang- 
sters and gagsters of the 1920s. 

The Sound and the Fury. Hollywood 
has diligently soaped up William Faulk- 
ner’s stained-honor novel, but the laun- 
dered version is also admirably starched 
with excellent acting by Joanne Wood 
ward, Yul Brynner, Margaret Leighton 

The Sins of Rose Bernd (German). 
Maria Schell, suffering the pangs of un 
married motherhood, gives an often mov- 
ing, sensitive performance. 

The Perfect Furlough. An engaging en- 
comic clichés, well illus- 
trated by Janet Leigh and Tony Curtis. 

The Mistress (Japanese). A poignant 
restatement of the timeless truth that a 
social problem is a moral problem, which 
can only have a religious solution 

The Hanging Tree. A “psychological” 
horse Opera suggesting that the American 
West was won on the couches of Vienna 
But even as a frontier Freud, Gary Cooper 
remains Gary Cooper. 

The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw. A fanci- 
ful satire about an Englishman in the cow 
country, roping and branding bovine Jayne 
Mansfield. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., March 25 
Wagon Train (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 
Another engaging, improbable meeting 
Trail Scout Robert Horton falls in love 
with a passing nun (Vera Miles)and stout 
ly refrains from saying so 


Thurs., March 26 


The Oldsmobile Theater (NBC, 8:30- 
9 p.m.). Love in a Midwest public library, 
P f 


between an exchange student (French 
Singer Genevieve) and Jackie Cooper, 
who wanders in out of the cold 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.) A 
Trip to Paradise: the hard way of a teen- 


age boy (Burt Brinckerhoff) through a 
world full of delinquents and beatniks. 


Fri., March 27 


The Shroud of Turin (ABC, 1:30-2 
p.m.). A religious documentary about the 
burial cloth kept at Turin, Italy that has 
been honored for centuries as Christ's, A 
Good Friday repeat for the sixth year. 

Walt Disney Presents (ABC, 8-9 p.m.). 
A rollicking history of musical instru- 
ments, suggesting that every musical sound 
is basically a toot, whistle, plunk or boom. 

High Adventure with Lowell Thomas 
(CBS, 8-9 p.m.). The modern Hallibur- 
ton’s latest 3,500-mile safari from the 
Bahrein Islands to Zanzibar with son and 
camera, 


Sat., March 28 


Young People’s Concert (CBS, 12 noon 
1 p.m.). Conductor Leonard Bernstein and 
the New York Philharmonic in their 
fourth and final program this season. 


All times E.S.T. 
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Du Pont Show of the Month (CBS, 
9:30-11 p.m.). Dramatization of William 
Saroyan’s funny, sentimental sheaf of sto- 
ries, The Human Comedy. 


Sun., March 29 


Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 11:30-12 
noon). Great artists—Griinewald, Bellini, 
Duccio, Piero della Francesca—and their 
versions of the resurrection. 

Magic with Mary Martin (NBC, 4-5 
p.m.). A superspecial Easter egg, live and 
in color. Part I is for the kids: songs from 
Cinderella and Peter Pan, plus an original 
new work by Richard Rodgers’ two com 
poser-daughters. In Part Il, Mu with 
Mary Martin (NBC, 8-9 p.m.), Mary does 
songs from her own Broadway musicals. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). A portrait of Teddy Roosevelt. 

The Jazz Age (NBC, 7-8 p.m.). Repeat 
of the much admired 1956 film documen- 
tary on the golden 1920s, with narration 
by the late Fred Allen, 


Mon., March 30 


America Pauses for Springtime (CBS, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). A crocus-like view of the 
nation’s melting mood. With Golfer Bobby 
Jones, Opera Star Robert Merrill, Dancers 
Marge and Gower Champion. 

Pete Kelly’s Biues (NBC, 8-8:30 p.m.). 
First of a new filmed drama series pro- 
duced by Jack (Dragnet) Webb, loosely 
based on the loose life of a 1920s jazz 
trumpeter in Kansas City. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


A Raisin in the Sun. The budding hopes, 
deferred dreams and inner conflicts of a 
Southside Chicago Negro family are mov- 
ingly probed in a fine first play. Negro 
Playwright Lorraine Hansberry balances 
tears and laughter with some emotions 
that go too deep for either. 

Redhead. A pretty thin musical whodun 
it saved by a pretty wonderful operative 

Gwen Verdon. 

J.B. Out of the Bible and into modern 
dress with Job. An added tribulation is 
the poverty of some of Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s poetry and dramaturgy, but all in 
all the evening is richly rewarding. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. This French- 
language course in the form of a fast and 
furious revue may not be so effective as 
Berlitz, but it is much funnier, 

Flower Drum Song. A melting-pot musi- 
cal about Chinese-Americans routinely but 
deftly stirred by Rodgers & Hammerstein. 

A Touch of the Poet. A bottle-fed inn- 
keeper loses the illusions he lives by, and 
a so-so theater season gains its best play, 
thanks to the late Eugene O'Neill. 

The Pleasure of His Company. As the 
errant father of the bride, guileful Cyril 
Ritchard stops the wedding music. 

My Fair Lady raises a topper, The 
Music Man sounds a trumpet, and West 
Side Story swings a switchblade in three 
memorable musical salutes. 


On Tour 


My Fair Lady in CLEVELAND and Two 
for the Seesaw and The Music Man in 
CHICAGO are adequate copies of the Broad- 
way originals, 

The Girls in 509. A buzzsaw farce with 
Pegey Wood as an unreconstructed Re- 
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PUZZLED or POSITIVE 


about decimal points? 


Positive—always—with the Marchant 
Deci- Magic...world’s only calculator 


with completely automatic decimals! 


Touch one key just once on this amazing calculator, and 
you've set all your decimals—for the problem and for the 
answer! 

Then, just “write” your figures in the keyboard as you 
would on paper. Decis Magic does the rest . . . all of it! 
You get your answer with the decimal point in the right 
place . . . automatically! 

You can be confident of your own accuracy, too. With the 
Marchant Deci- Magic, you have a visible dial check on all 
entries throughout the calculation. 

For any calculator user, the Deci+Magic’s doubt-free 
decimal accuracy means greater sureness and ease than 
ever before. 

The simplicity of the Deci+ Magic must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. For a demonstration on your own figurework, 
just phone your nearest Marchant office. Or, for detailed 
information, send the coupon. 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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You touch one key one time to set all your 
decimals automatically... that’s Deci+ Magic! 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS © OAKLAND 8, CALIF. 
Please send more information on the amazing sim- 
plicity and completely automatic decimals of the 
Deci+ Magic calculator. 1-3 


NAME 





PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
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A MOTOR CAR TO QUICKEN THE PULSE . . . the fabulous Fiat. Beneath its smart Italian 
styling is the world-famous Fiat engineering that gives it fabulous endurance . . . makes it trouble- 
free, comfortable, satisfying . . . fills it with the urge to GO. Shown above is the Series 1200 
Full Light Sedan. There are four series, ten models . . . sedans, sports cars, station wagons. Suggested 
prices for the Series 500 . . . which delivers up to 53 miles per gallon . . . start at $1098, at port 
of entry, New York, plus $25. make-ready charge. See your Fiat dealer or phone or write .... 
FIAT MOTOR COMPANY, INC., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. Longacre 5-7034. . . 
In Canada: FIAT MOTORS OF CANADA LIMITED, 69 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5, Ont... FLAT 
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publican and Imogene Coca as her niece. 
In CHIcaco, 

The Warm Peninsula. There's a moon 
over Miami, but Actress Julie Harris has 
her eye on the social stars. In Cutcaco. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


Collision Course, by Alvin Moscow, an 
account of the Andrea Doria disaster, and 
Tomorrow Never Came, by Max Caul- 
field, the story of the torpedoed British 
liner Athenia, skillfully raise ghost ships 
from the depths of forgetfulness, 

My Fathers and I, by Eric Linklater. A 
comic gallery of historical portraits, in- 
tended to show that the past was laugh- 
able, the present beneath contempt. 

The Trial of Dr. Adams, by Sybille 
Bedford. One of the most extraordinary 


| legal dramas ever played at London's Old 


Bailey, re-created with superb style. 

Spinster, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. The 
wildly alive mind of a middle-aged virgin, 
whose strength is the joy of teaching 
children, A major literary creation. 

Devil by the Sea, by Nina Bawden. A 
chiller with charming interludes of child- 
ish innocence. 

Borstal Boy, by Brendan Behan. A live- 
ly swearing of the green reform-school 
days of Lreland’s latest IRAte young man. 

The Fig Tree, by Aubrey Menen. Some 
sprightly wit and stylish prose about an 
aphrodisiac fig that makes the choicest 
summer reading of the winter. 

Eight Days, by Gabriel Fielding. Sin, 
soul-searching and suspense in Africa. 

Unarmed in Paradise, by Ellen Marsh. 
The joy and misery of love, chronicled 
with rare grace and honesty. 

The Captive and the Free, by Joyce 
Cary. Last testament by the late novelist 
who believed that even disgraceful action 
is part of God's graceful creation. 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
The book in which the best of Russia 
speaks to the good in all men. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

1. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1)* 

2. Exodus, Uris (2) 

3. Lolita, Nabokov (3) 

4. The Ugly American, Lederer and 
Burdick (4) 

5. From the Terrace, O'Hara (5) 

6, Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico (8) 

7. Around the World with Auntie Mame, 
Dennis (6) 

8. Lady L., Gary (7) 

9. Breakfast at Tiffany's, Capote 

0. Pioneer, Go Home! Powell 


NONFICTION 
Only in America, Golden (1) 
Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (2) 
’Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (4) 
. What We Must Know About 
Communism, Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet (3) ‘ 
5, Nautilus 90 North, 
Anderson and Blair (5) 
6. Aku-Aku, Heyerdahl (7) 
7. The American High School Today, 
Conant 
&. Elizabeth the Great, Jenkins (9) 
9. The Coming of the New Deal, 
Schlesinger 
10. Wedemeyer Reports! (6) 


wn 


| * Position on last week’s list. 
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with Tape Recorders save us 





Punched paper tape is created 
automatically os a by-product 
of posting accounting records. 
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58% annually on our investment 
— REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, Richmond, Vo 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, bayvron 9, onto ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY wee paper (No Carson Required) 
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The secret is in the Marlboro recipe 


It was created in Richmond, Virginia, from better 
**makin’s’’...choice,mild tobaccos made up our own special way to 
put more flavor through Marlboro’s improved filter. You get a 

generous helping of flavor in a smoke of surprising mildness. 


You can tell today’s Marlboro by the new gold crest on the package. 


